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AN INTRODUCTION TU A GREAT MAN. 
(Bence Lyceam-} ee 2 2 
When, in consequence of participating in a 
great public event, an individual has attracted to 
hiwself the eyes of a world, any further notoriety 
on the same score is, to 8 medest man, generally 
' undesirable. And more particularly so, when 
the e:ninence attained by this individual, has fail- 
ed to distinguish many people who have vainly: 
thought themselves entitled to it. My own re- 
markable introduction to General Lafayette,which 
occurred at Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire,plac- 
-ed me in this predicament. For the abovemen- 
tioned reason J have resolutely withstood, during 
@ period of more than two years, the urgent 60- 
licitations of friends, who kindly but erroneously 
imagine that my fame will be augmented by the 
publication of an exploit which was enough of it- 
self to satisfy a more inordinate ambition than 
mine. Yet, to avoid the ve were of —* mean- 
i tunity, I bave at length reso to re- 
ing ie oxploie in black and white. Besides, (to 
banish affectation, which is nauseating) I am sure 
that this narrative, maugre the jealousy it excites, 
will be interesting to a large part of the commu- 
nity ; and although it cannot add laurels to a 
head already sinothered in them, it will at least 
leave the community in my debt. 

After these preliminary remarks one would 
naturally expect the narrative itself to commence. 
And 60 it would, but for the importance which 
people attach to a man’s exterior—to those out- 
ward traits which affect the senses, and are re- 
garded by many as indices of the mind : without 
a familiarity with which, the being described is 




























































bstance into view ; to make the reader inti- 
mate with one who is to engage his sympathies, 
it will be necessary to give him a brief descrip- 
tion of my personal appearance. There is a gen- 
edal resemblance in point of outline, between my- 
self and Ichabod Crane, the hero of Sleepy Hol- 
low; but as we each have our peculiarities, it 
may not be amiss to particularize a little. 

My frame, though extensive, is shrivelled and 
emaciated ; and not unfit for osteological illustra- 
tions. ‘The crural or legs, constituting ex- 
actly three fourths of my altitude, might be re- 

ed as the perpendicular of a right angle com- 
pleted by the horizontal projection of the back- 
bone, were it not that thé latter has an oblique in- 
clination to the left, and is thus reduced to the 
form of an irregular spiral. With regard to my 
arms, nature has compensated in their longitude 
for an awkward deficiency in the other dimen- 
sion ; so that three inches of wrist, apparently su- 
perfluous, are generally seen dangling below the 
confines of very narrow cuffs. There are, I be- 
lieve no other members of my body that would be 
upt to strike the passenger—except it be a pair of 
shelving hip-bones. 

My habijiments are usually well calculated for 
digplaying this peculiarity of structure to the best 
advantage. On the present occasion I was array- 
ed in a short-waisted Top-Coat, (once of an indi- 
gv blue} buttoned to its summit. icle of 
raiment was somewhat adva ‘and 
its revolutionary look of hard service had obtain- 
ed for it the epithet of “ old blue.” Various ac- 
cidents, moreover, had contributed to intersperse 
it with sundry unlucky apertures, not at all di- 
minished by being in a state of continual tension. 
A white cravat stiffened with hogs-bristles encir- 
cled my weasand ; and its breadth was such as to 
bring it partly in contact with a narrow-rimmed 
weather-beaten het, which maintained the regen- 
cy ofasmall, theugh populous metropolis, nnd ef- 
fectually sheltered it from external injury. Such 
were my accoutrements on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1824; and such is the figure that was then 
seen stalking like an Ostrich to that quarter of 
Portsmouth where Lafayette’s arrival was anx- 
iously awaited by thousands. 

He soon advanced in an open barouche with 
his head uncovered, although a drizzling rain 
was falling at the time. Loud and repeated ac- 
clamations cheered him as be passed. Second 
if zeal to nobody, I waddled and tumbled through 
mud and mire in order to obtain a perfect view of 
him ; and, as might be supposed, my intrepid te- 
merity was not free from perils.’ For, in addition 
to a lively stimulous received in my ribs from the 
projecting spur of an out-rider, f narrowly missed 
the honor of being run over by the General’s 
chariot. Shortly after this escape a self-conceit- 
ed, bungling blockhead of a Marshal drove the 
head of his steed into sudden contact with my 
own visage, which was instantly and completel 
lathered with the saliva of that noble animal. 
Although this accident produced a temporary 
dimness of vision, | still contrived to keep up 
wiih the General, and was just expressing my 
admir:tioa of him by staring him full in the face, 
when my career, hitherto successful, met with an 
unexpected cheek. Foran ill-starred urchin as 
zealous as myeelf, got entangled in the mazes of 
my shanks, and our united entbusiasm deposited 
both of us in the gutter. Thus far I had per- 
formed wonders for one Wad entertains such a 
pious aversion to bruises as I de ; and thus far 
my courage has been undaunted. But this pre- 
mature burial in moist clay had deranged my 
toilette, damped my ardor and whetted my appe- 
tite. Under these circumstances I thought fit to 
postpone the developement of my scheme to the 
afternoon ; aad trotting quietly to the Tavern, I 
solaced my contusions with an internal poultice 
of fifty cente’ worth of provender. This opera- 
tion gave me the strength necessary for execut- 
ing the main design—-viz: an introduction to the 
General. But as those who were not present can 
form no adequate ides of the obstactes to this at- 
tempt without some explanation, it is necessary 
to remark that access to the Levee-room could be 
obtained only by traversing a long lane of soldiers’ 
with fixed bayonets. To enter this avenue of 
fire-arms a permission from the Corporal was 
requisite, and for that important personage | 
sought in vain. The only alternative was to en- 
ter the lines without permission ; and this I did, 
assuming at the same time such an guthorized 
look and manner that it seemed to me absolutely 
absurd for any one to question the propriety of 


as A ‘ 

he fourth sergeant of the Portsmouth Light 
Infantry happened to be of a different opinion, 
for he stretched out his sword horizontally and 
asked me “where I was going”—“ Bock agen 
—* would ay my answer on any — 
similar occasion ; but a supernatural presence o 

mind befriended ‘me at this moment and enabled 
me toreply with perfect composure that “I was 
Going to the Levee-room.” 


—* But you can’t pass, sir, without permission 
from the Corporal.”— ; 

“Very well, sir, the Corporal himself has just 
sent me here, and that it may not be for nothing, 
1 will thank you to call him. : 

Thanks to the militia system and yankee cre- 
dulity, the sergeant suffered me to pass without 
summoning the Corporal to confirm my veracity. 
In spite of this successful “ruse” I was still in 
circumstances that called fer effort, courage, and 
decision. For every private in the battalion eyed 
me with the most embarrassing scrutiny, and, 
what was worse, seemed to think himself at ljb- 
erty to act upon his suspicions. Such being the 
aspect of the common soldiers, I began to think 
seriously of begging for quarters, when a little, 
withered, swivel-eyed pigmy of a Lieutenant hail- 
ed me with the unseasonable question of “ Who 
gees there ?” neck or nothing, thinks I to my- 
self. This is vo time for trifling. I made there- 
fore, a desperate and successful effort to appear 
uvagitated ; and bestowed upon this zealous dis- 
‘ciplinarian a took of such easy, yet humiliating 
contempt that he was petrified vpon his post. 
But the triumph was of short duration. A men 
sometimes gets out of the frying-pan into the fire: 
for I had not proceeded ten steps, when a lantern- 
faced son of Mars dropped his musket to a level 
with my bread-basket and ordered me to “stand!” 
At this sudden appeal to mortality a profuse 
cold-sweat startled from every pore. But, for 
once I ventured to be deaf and blind ; and pass- 
ed on without molestation, though momentarily 
expected to feel a slug or a bayonet circulating in 
my bowels. Not quite deserted by the enthusi- 
asm of the occasion and somewhat inured to 
threats of death, I staggered forward with an ex- 
pression of countenance rather equivocal to be 
sure ; for it was a mixture of assumed dignity 
and genuine horror. On arriving at the entrance 
of the hall, I stopped to breathe, and arrange an 
appearance which had profited little by the vicis- 
situdes it had encountered. Performing there- 
fore, so much of a toilette as time and plave per- 
mitted. I shambled into the Levee-room and 
there beheld the General surrounded by veterans 
of the revolution, by the gentry of Portsmouth, 
and by several great men of little towns. This 
was exactly my sphere of action. There were 
no bayonets here. Although the room was 
crowded to excess, I soon elbowed my way to the 
master of ceremonies and requested him with 
much suavity of manner to introduce one Strick- 
land of Vermont, to the General. He seemed, 
however, to be totally unconscious of my vicinity 
and existence, and confined his attentions to some 
other individuals of eminence who were standing 
near hin. 
judgment, and therefure repeated my request with 
the addition of two titles, viz :—Sir, will you be 
kind enough to introduce Mr. Abraham Strick- 
land, Esquire, of Vermont, to the General. He 
now condescended to thrust me aside with his 
hand, which was not exactly the species of cour- 
tesy I had anticipated. But I had worked too 
hard, and advatced too far to be discouraged or 
repulsed at this stage of an undertaking so dear 
to my heart. After a moment’s delay, I again 
altered my request in atone which reached the 
eurs of most of the audience, and amongst others, 


assent, the introducer went through his duty. 
Aod so does a dancing-bear when placed upon 
hot iron. It struck me, however, that this master 
of ceremouies in his deportment to others was a 
very gentlemanly sort of aman. But that was all 
one tome. The main point was gained, and my 
transports could be surpassed only by those which 
agitated the breast of the General. Two kindred 
hands and kindred hearts had met. The scene 
was silent and peculiarly impressive. Every epec- 
tator was breathless, and every countenance il- 
lumine@ with the smiles of eloquent, though 
speechless sympathy. These were halcyon mo- 
ments for me and the General, but envious time 
was on the wing ; and we relinquished our grasp 
with mutual and ineffable reluctance. Feeling 
bound to retire for the accommedation of my fel- 
low-country:nen, I now left the room in a mood 
of pensive happiness, not unmingled with com- 
placency at the part f had sustained in a scene so 
public and so honorable to the actor. Nor were 
these all the emotions I experienced. The thoughts 
of my successful address in circumstances of difii- 
culty and peril, inspired me with a feeling of 
magnanimity, new to a man of pacific disposi- 


wpon reflecting that it would probably be neces- 
sary to have a second interview with the Ports- 
mouth Light Infantry. To be sure, after having 
met Lafayette in the manner that J did, I had Jit- 
tle to desire in this world except the pleasures of 
retrospection ; but just at this moment my natur- 
al abhorrence of cold steel returned upon me with 
unaccountably force, and determined me to seek 
an unostentatious egrees through some of the 
hack doors. of the mansion. But ever 
them was either fastened or guarded by domestics 
who told me politely that the public dinner was 
cooking in the house, and nobody could be per- 
mitted to pass through the kitchen. Convinced 
that the hole which let me iu was the one which 
must let me out, and knowing that hole to be a 
long one, I prepared for the passage by assuming 
the look of a person bearing some important 
commission, and in a hurry to discharge it. 
Trusting to this innocent artifice I glided in be- 
tween the lines, and was making head way with 
exemplary diligence when loud and repeated cries 
of—“‘here comes legs everlasting” —“ here comes 
that d—mn’d Tarantula”—“ down with that pair 
of compasses” —* TU make him stretch his divid- 
ers”—assailed me on all sides. Had time allow- 
ed, how would I have anathematized the militia 
system-—for it was from the soldiery—to their ev- 
erlasting disgrace I record it—that I met this vul- 
gar reception. But time did not allow. Here 
“ Tired dissimulation dropped the mask.” 

My expression now, was that of unaffected con- 
sternation. I had hoped for a quiet retreat and 
hoped in vain. I therefore darted forward,winc- 
ing, dodging, and floundering as each soldier 
seemed upon the point of executing his threats, 
aud finally arrived without bloodshed at the end 
of the military, and the beginning of the mob. It 
is an old saying that, when an eminent man is 


going down hill, every one stands ready to lend: 


him a kick. Now I dont like to call myself emi- 
nent, but if the undivided suffrages of the “ pro- 
fanum vulgas,”—I would say, the laboring clase- 
es of Portsmouth mingled with some of “ our 
hardy seamen” had witnessed my- entrance into 
the Hall with eyes of jealousy, they had likewise 
witnessed my exit from that envied place. The 
military had given them the signal for persecu- 
tion, and I was now within their jurisdiction. 
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tion ; and which, I gonfess, began to abate a little. 
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But it is as well perhaps, to draw the veil of si- 
lence over that part of a story which forms in the 
writer’s mind, and would therefore form in the 
reader’s, nought but a chaotic mass of “ rough 
and tumble, helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy, aud 
head over heels.” 





LIBERAL AND ARBITRARY GOVERNMENTS. 
[From * America.”) 

If the object were merely to settle, in the minds 
of the impartial inquirers,the question of the com- 
parative advantages of liberal and arbitrary gov- 
ernments, it would perhaps be quite sufficient to 
survey,however superficially,the present situation 
of these sections of the Christian world, especial- 
ly of the continents of Europe and America, in 
which the two forms present theinselves respec- 
tively in a pure and simple shape. Under the 
operation of the liberal system, we see through- 
out America an exhibition of prosperity, nation- 
al and individual, such as probably the world 
never witnessed before upon the same scale ; a 
substantial equality of property and of personal 
and political rights, a high degree of intellectual 
and moral activity pervading and animating the 
whole mass of society, a general diffusion of the 
material comforts of life, of knowledge and vir- 
tue, and, as a necessary consequence, of happi- 
ness ; an increase of population and a progress 
of improvement, unheard of, unthought of, in 
any former age or region ; gigantic enterprises in 
the way of internal development and foreign 
commerce, of which monarchs never dreamed, 
conceived and executed by states and individuals; 
tens of millions of busy, proud, and wealthy 
men, governed and defended alinost without 
either armies or taxes ; and finaly, as ifin mock- 
ery of the idle fears and vain pretences of the 
adversaries of this system. the whole movement 
going on in yninterrupted tranquillity, while at 
the same time the empiree which are ruled upon 
the opposite principles, and whose professed ob- 
ject, and only supposed advantage, is tranquillity, 
are constantly convulsed with revolutions, and 
given up forever to the standing curses of tor- 
eign and domestic war. 

The despotic system, as exemplified on the 
continent of Europe, presents ue With a picture 
in every respect precisely the reverse of this. 
We there see a few individuals in each state 
monopolizing allthe property, and enjoying ex- 
clusively the material comforts of life, somewhat 
happier ofcourse, but, from the vice of their posi- 
tion, not much wiser or better than their fellow 
citizens ; the mass of the community poor, ab- 
ject, and wretched ; no intellectual or physical 
activity ; no generous expansiun of social feel- 
ing ; no circulation of thought or diffusion of 
knowledge ; no virtues but those of instinct, and 
all the vices which ignorance and misery con- 
stantly engender ; wealth and population declin- 
ing, or at beat stutionarv ; the useful and liberal 
arts at a stand ; manifest improvement, familiar 
in more favoured regions, rejected and prohibit- 
ed ; loathsome and inveterate abuses in morals 


of affectation ; we see, in short, in consequence 
of the very peculiar situation of these nations, 
the spectacle, altogether new I believe in the his- 
tory of the world, of a number of cotemporary 
governments voluntarily shutting their eyes upon 
the lights of the age in which they live; spurn- 
ing in practice, at truths which they cannet dis- 
pute in theory, and regulating their public con- 
duct agreeably to known and acknowledged er- 
rors, Such isthe singular condition of the vast 
communities professing the Greek and Catholic 
religions, which occupy so extensive a portion of 
the ancient continent, and whose policy, as I 
have already stated, is uow preponderant through 
the whole of it, and unresisted except by the vain 
wishes and stifled complaints of a few individu- 
als. It may be proper, however, to add that the 
Protestant countries, and also, to a certain ex- 
tent, France and some parts of Catholic Ger- 
many, though moving in our order secondary to 
the great military power of the continent, are yet 
governed, as respects internal affairs, on a bet- 
ter system, commonly called the nixed or inter- 
termediate one, and which is also established in 
the British empire, or at least that part of it (not 
by any means the largest) which is subject to the 
British constitution. 

This intermediate system exhibits the princi- 
ple of liberty and that of despotism or arbitrary 
power, co-operating together, or rather — 
ing for the mastery, within the compass of the 
same body politic. Institutions of this descrip- 
tion have found, like those of despotism, their 
apologists and even their admirers ; and have 
sometimes been extolled by men of high discern- 
ment, under the nameof mixed governments, 
as the most finished products of political wis- 
dom. In reality, however, although they argue 
a better state of society than that which exists of 
necessity in despotic goverments, they may per- 
haps, when considered in the abstract, be fairly 
ranked as inferior to both the simple forms; or, 
to speak more properly,they should be described, 
not asa distinct class of governments, having a 
separate principle of their own, but asa sort of 
transition or passage from one of the simple 
forms of government to the other. This is the 
light, under which they are now viewed by some 
of the moat intelligent European writers, as for 
example, M. de Chateaubriand ; and we find in 
fact, that, in ail the countries in which we see 
them established, they have been the effect of 
accidental circumstances, which have planted 
the seeds of liberty and encouraged its growth, 
in a soil before appropriated to despotism. If 
this notion of the system be correct, it would 
seem that it can hardly be in any case a very 
durable one. When the sew occupant becomes 
atrong enough to display his character, a strug- 
gle must ensue between the two pretenders to 
the mastery, which, though it may endure for a 
considerable period of time, must apparently 
terminate in the complete triumph of one or the 
other. The intervening epoch of confusion and 
collision is the one, through which the constitu- 
tional monarchies of Europe appear to be now 
passing ; and the incongruous forms of legisla- 
tion and administration, naturally produced by 
this conflict of principles, constitute, at least on 
this view of it, the celebrated system of mixed 
governments. — 

We find accordingly, upon examining this sys- 
tem as exemplified in England, the only country 
where it ever grew up spontanenusly, aad where, 
if any where, it must be supposed to exhibit it- 
self in its natural and proper shape, that it dis- 
plays a combination of edmtraries, which no in- 
genuity can reconcile in theory and no art or skill 
unite in harmonious action. We find institutions 
existing together, which suppose she truth of di- 


and politics retained and cherished, with a sort | P® 


rectly opposite principles,and which, if they retain 
any real turce, must lead of necessity to continual 
collision :—a king reigning by the grace of God, 
and a parliament claiming and exercising the 
right of deposing him at pleasure ;—an establ'sh- 
ed church, with universal liberty of conscience 
and worship ;—equality of rights and hereditary 
ptivileges ;—boundless prodigality in the public 
expenses, with 2 strict accountableness of all the 
agents ;—with a thousand other incongruities of 
the same description. The administration of 
these countries presents in fact the appearance, 
which we should naturally expect from the view 
here taken-of their political forms. We see in 
their proceedings and condition something of the 
favourable influence of liberty, and something 
of the ruinous effect of arbitrary government ; 
but their most remarkable and distinetive feature 
is a continual collision between the two princi- 
ples, and a ceaseless fluctuation in the public 
measures, as one or the other predominates in 
turn. When their poweris pretty nearly balanc- 
ed, the slightest accidentis sometimes sufficient 
to determine which shall have the temporary 
prevalence. In the time of Queen Anne, the 
scale was turned in England in favour of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, by the duchess of 
Marlborough’s gloves. In our own day, Lord 
Castlereagh’s penknife (more potent than his 
pen) settlec for a while the same great question 
in a different manner. And yet the discordance 
that takes place on these occasions in the public 
measures is not less strongly marked, because 
the accident that leads to itis aslight one. The 
ill humour of the duchess of Marlborough oc- 
casioned the recall of -her husband, the greatest 
pene that England ever possessed, from the 
read of his army, in the full career of victory,and 
when another campaign would have carried him 
to Paris,—reescued the monarchy of France from 
instant destruction, settled the succession of 
Spain, terminated a general war that had lasted 
ten years, and decided the politics of Europe for 
halfa century. The second of the changes al- 
luded to above, was not less complete. The 
Britieh government had made war, for thirty 
years in succession, upon the principle of liberty 
exhibiting itself in the furin of revolution. A 
ministerial movement occurs, produced by the 
little engine just mentioned ;—the scene immedi- 
ately changes, another hand takes the helm, and 
the same government has new fur several years 
been lending all its influence to the same priuci- 
ple, exhibiting itself in a different and even in 
the same quarter of the globe. So itis in other 
nations, whose institutions are forined upon this 
model. France establishes a liberal constitution 
at home, and before the objectis well accomplish- 
ed despatches au army of a hundred thousand 
men, to put down a similar constitution in a 
neighbouring territory. The same fluctuation 
may be remarked in their economical systems. 
At one time the order of the day is prohibition, 
high duties, a continual intervention of the gov- 
ernment in private concerns. Anon, without any 
rceptible change of circumstances, the favour- 
ite notions are liberty of commerce, low duties, 
and the laissez faire policy. Another natural ef- 
fect of the conflict of principles, that forms the 
essence of this mixed government, is the exist- 
ence of permanent and deep rooted party di- 
visions. Such divisions naturally grow up even 
in free countries, and while kept within certain 
limits are not perhaps injurious; but in these 
mixed systems, where the nature of the constitu- 
tion favours or rather creates them, they are apt 
to assume a dangerous and inveterate shape. 
They ruined the republic of Rome, and have al- 
ways kept up in England, as Montesquieu, 
though a great admirer of the British constitu- 
tion, remarks, a continual conflagration of dis- 
cord and sedition. 





BIOGRAPHY OF DR. KITCHINER. 
(London Literary Gazeite.} 

This gentleman, than whom, perhaps, there 
was not an individual in our populous city more 
generally known, dicd very suddenly on Monday 
at midnight, after having returned home, about 
an hour, to Warren-street, from a dinner party at 
Mr. Braham’s. He had been in uncommonly 
good spirits during the afternoon, and enjoyed 
the company toa later hour than his ueually very 
early hahits allowed. In general very silent and 
timid in his manner, on this occasion, among oth- 
er pleasures, the talents of his host, and the mer- 
riment created by Mr. Mathews’ rehcarsing some 
of his new comic entertainments, seemed greatly 
to exhilirate the worthy Doctor, insomuch, that 
he forgot his reserve, and, in his turn, amused the 
party with some of his whimsical reasons for in- 
venting odd things and giving them odd names. 
For, Dr. K. was completely what is called a 
Character. His appearance, his dress, his usages, 
his person, were all peculiar and quaint ; but it 
must be said, at the same time, that kindness of 
heart, benevolence of disposition, and a firm in- 
tegrity in the graver affairs of the world, threw 
an ample and covering mantle over his innocent 
eccentricities and human frailties. Many a one 
connected with music, the drama, and the fine 
arts, are under weighty obligations to him for the 
interest he has taken in their welfare ; and many 
a brighter and abler man might fall out of our 
circle, in a moment, as he has done, without caus- 
ing such a blank to be felt, or exciting so much 
regret. He. was, in appearance, about sixty ;* 
and was partly educated at Eton. His fortune 
was independent. 

The writings of Dr. Kitchiner bear a striking 
resemblance to his ways of life ; and are acurious 
mixture of sense and observation with little ab- 
surdities and singularity. His subjects have been 
of the most various kinds :—his Practical Obser- 
vations and other works on Telescopes—Cvook’s 
Oracle—Pleasure of Making a Will—House- 
keeper’s Economy—&c. &c., are bouks familiar 
to the reader ; and at this period there are nearly 
ready for publication, the Traveller's Oracle and 
the Horse and Carriage-Keeper’s Oracle, both 
(for we have seen parts of them) equal to their 
predecessors for mixed utility and whimsicality. 
To conclude this brief notice, we may express a 
wish, which we are sure will be respunded to by 
every person of the very numerous body in whose 
society the individual we have just lost passed his 
days; that whenever we meet with an Eccentric 
Man, he may add to his eccentricities the harm- 
lessness, kindliness, and good qualities of Doctor 
Wiliam Kitcbiner. 

Since we wrote the foregoing, we have been fa- 
vored with the following additions by an intimate 
of our’s and of the deceased. 





eight ; but his 





* According to his own sistement he was fort 
Quite Gedhunres emaen oo ats p= bs 


"might be ⸗ sort 
of self-deluding ruse, to beguile the fell iytaa " 


See ceed 


In this age, when the custome of society 80 
generally demand prescribed ceremonies 
forms in visiting, ill suited to. men of studious 
habits, the loss of such a man wilbbe widely felt. 
Who, after the mental toils of the day,can endure 
to dress at five, to go oul at six, to Waste, perhaps, 
an hour in the drawing reom, till all the guests 
arrive ; then, arm in arm, to esquire some etrang- 
et partner down a chilly staircase to a freezing 
parlour, to partake of a sumptuous, cold-hot din- 
ner ? 

These matters were better intended at the 
board of my latefriend. His welcome was frank 
and sincere, his fare was good, hie dishes were 
cooked according to his own maxims,—the table 
were served orderly, and hot, and put apon the 
table invariably within five minutes uf the time 
announced. 

William Kitchiner, M. D. waa, if I mistake not, 
the only son of — Kitehiner, Esq. formerly @ 
reputable merchant, and subse * one of the 
magistrates for the county of Middlesex. From 
him, the doctor inherited that fortune, which, by 
prudence and good management, (qualities which 
he enforced in his writings,) enabled him to open 
his hospitable doors to a vast circle of friends, 
mostly persons distinguished for genius, learning, 
or science ; and to maintain a table, and furnieh 
forth such frequemt banquets, as few others could 
emulate with thrice his income. 

His Tuesday evening parties brought together 
a coterie of talent, such as were wort to assemble 
in times past—professors and amateurs of all the 
sciences and all the polite arts ; and euch was the 
tact of the host, that this general intercourse wae 
shackled by none of those frivolous or invidious 
distinctions which too often inconvenience the 
studious, in mixing with society. Here the weal- 
thy private gentleinan, seated on the sofa with 
the unassuming artist, sipped his coffee, engaged 
in that delightful intercourse, which, exciting mu- 
tual interest, felt not the tedium too common in 
general society ; and the long winter night too 
svon speeded to eleven, the prescribed sober hour 
of departure. 

That the doctor had his eccentricities and his 
humors, his friends well knew ; but the indul- 
gence of these foibles were little aberrations that 
wounded no feelings; or if they produced‘ mo- 
mentary mislikings to any of bis guests, he was 
prompt to make reparation ; and his repentant 
sinile instantly propitiated forgiveness. 

He ordered his studies with more fastidieus pre- 
cision than is customary with the independent no- 
tions of genius, which are obnoxious to rules. He 
kept a slate in his hall, prescribing thereon hia 
hours for receiving visiters. Muny who knocked 
at his door thought these humors strange ; but 
no ove who knew the doctor, felt offended, even 
though not admitted. Some favored few, how- 
ever, were on what he termed his free list. To 
such he was always accessible. Hv was to many 
a sagacious adviser and a steady friend ; not,how- 
ever, as fur as we know, with the purse as well ae 
the counsel. 

For the regulation of his evening conversazione 
he had a placard over his parlour chimney -picce, 
inecribed, “ Come at seven, go at eleven.” It is suid 
that the witty author of My Night Gown and Slip- 
pers, being introduced to the doctor, on one of 
bis evenings, and reading this admonition, found 
an opportunity to insert the pronoun it, which 
materially altered the reading ; “ Come at seven, 
gor at eleven.” 

In these social meetings, at half paet nine the 
doctor’s servant gave the signal for supper ; when 
the party happened to be limited to eight or ten, 
then those who objected to take other than the tva 
and cof;:e, departed ; and those who remained, 
descended to the parlour to partake of his friendly 
fare. Acold joint, a lobster-salad, and some lit- 
tle entremets, usually formed the summer repast ; 
and in winter, some nicely cooked little hot dishes 
were spread upon the board, with wine, liqueurs, 
a variety of excellent ules,and other choice stores, 
from his well stocked cellar, and served to relish 
an hour’sentertaining chat. Such were the or- 
derly habits prevailing at these evening parties, 
that some considerate guest would observe, “ ‘tis 
on the stroke of eleven ;” when hats, unbrellas, 
&c. being broughs in, the doctor attending them 
to the street door, first looking at the stars, with 
acordial shake of the hand, and “hearty goud 
night,” his company departed. 

The last time his doors were opened to his 
guests, happened on Tuesday, the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. He, latterly, was in the habit of inviting 
a few friends to dine on the evening of his con- 
versazione. Conformably to this arrangement, 
the dinner was announced at five minutes efter 
five. As the first three that were bidden entered 
his drawing-room, he received them, seated at his 
grand piano-forte, and struck up, “ See the con- 
quering hero comes!” accompanying the air, by 

lacing hie feet on the pedals, with a peal on the | 

ettle drums beneath the instrument. 

Your vrais bons vivans would not, perhaps, en- 
vy the guests, who on these occasions were cone 
strained to quit the bottle at seven :—but, without 
detailing the concluding scene which ended this 
pleasant. mecting, it is enough to say, that with it 
the hospitable door was closed for ever on Dr. 
Kitchiner’s friendly conversaziones. 





Waat WE cau putizs. Every man ought to pay 
hés debts—ifhe can. Every man ought to he!p his 
neighbor—t¢/f he ean. Every young man and womap 
ought to get married—if they can. Every representa- 
tive in congress, and the legislature, ought to inform 
their constituen:s what they are doing—if they can. 
Every man should do his work to please his custom- 
ers—if He car. Every man should please his wife— 
ifhecan. Every wife should rule her husbakd—+/ she 
can. Every woman should sometimes hold her tongue 
—if she can. Every lawyer should tell the troth 
he can. Every preacher of the gospel should be s 
Christian—if he can. And finally, every reader 
should add to the above something good—t/ he can.— 
(Mis. Gaz.]} 


A vrnocious Animas. A few days —* as three 
women of Claiborne, (Alab.) were ascending the hill 
on the south side of (Big Creek, one with a child ia 
her arms, they were attacked by a wildcat—the ani- 
mal made at the woman with the child, caught the 
child by the leg and bit it, tore the woman badly with 
his claws, and threw her down; the child having a 
handkercbief cn its head, the animal in 2 second at- 
tempt at the child, tore the handkerchief in pieces 
that was on its head. The mother of the child, who 
was present, saw ites danger, and made a violent ef- 
fort to save it, and in the struggle seized the cat by 
the neck, fe!l on it, aud held her grip until the 
other two women despatched him with rocks. The 
mother of the child was very much isjered by the 





apimal, and the child was nearly killed. —— 
sions are entertained that the cat mast bave 
ander the influence of hydrophobia. 
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BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 27, 1827. 








‘6 America, or a general survey of the political 
situation of the several powers of the Western 
Continent, with conjectures on theie future pros- 
pects.” A work under this title has been lately 
issued from the press of Carey & Lea, Philadel- 
phis. Itissaid te be from the pen of Alexander 
H. Everett, our present nrinister plenipotentiary 
at Madrid, and certainly furnishes internal evi- 
dence enough to corroborate the suggestion. It 
és distinctly marked with the qne of feeling and 
generai current of thought which characterize 
Mr. Everett's acknowledged political writings. 
A ahort extract from this work is given on our 
first page. We have subjoined another, on a dif- 
ferent topic; containing suggestions that are 
perhaps novel to most readers,—ns they were to 
us,—but which we should be gladto see meet 
"with the consideration, amongst our rulers, to 
which they seem to us to beentitled. After a 
pretty copious notice of the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, the author remarks— 


The death of these two fathers of the country,espe- 
cially considering the extraordinary circumstances un- 
der which it occurred, naturally revives with new 
force, our interest in the events and characters of the 
revolution,and has reminded me ofa wish that I have 
often feit and expressed, that there were somewhere 
in the couniry some one epot, consecrated more im- 
mediately to their memory. The place that I should 
choose for this purpose, weuld be Mount Vernon, a 
territory well adapted to it by itacentral situation in 
the union, its vicinity to the capital, its natural pic- 
tureeque beauties, and its noble position on the banks 
of one of the finest rivers in the world, but especially 
fitted for this object above all other grounds, from 
having been the resideuce of Washington. It hae 
sometimes struck me as a sort of profanation, that the 
dwelling which was made holy to the American peo- 
ple, by having been the scene of his earthly pilgrim. 
age, should be afterwards devoted to the ordinary 
uses of life ; and without intending the most distant 
reflection on the conduct of its present occupant, 
(whose leisure and privacy are as sacred as those of 
any other individual,) it has seemed to me a painful 
thing, that the people should not be permitted, at 

times and seasons, to come and pay their vows in 
— freedom, at the tomb of their political facher. 
could wish that every one might have the privilege 
of going there, and visiting at his discretion, every 
nook and corner of the house and garden, and medi- 
tating for-hours together, ifhe pleased, in the most 
and secret places. The public good would 

_ be promoted by it, because no citiren could return 
from such an expedition without finding his patriot. 
ism heighteved, and his best and purest feelings en- 
couraged and confirmed. It is evident, however, 

- that the people can never enjoy this advantage in its 
full extent, while the property belongs to any single 
individual. Some restrictions must be imposed upon 
the freedom of access, and the disagreeable scenes 
which from time to time will necessatily grow out of 
them, without being proper occasions of blame upon 
any one, should, if possible, be avoided, in regard to 
all matters connected with the memory of the great 
geniue of thisspot. Independently of this, the very 
civility, the mere presence of a gentleman on whom 

. you cannot but feel that you are in some degree in- 
' trading, and who is probably a stranger to you, isa 
check upon the sentiments which the scene would 
naturaliy excite. You are conscious that you ought 
not to stay too long, take a hasty survey of the house, 
walk rapidly through the grounds, drop a tear per- 
haps at the bero’s tomb, bring away some little relic 
from the woods, and,-with a still hungry longing to 
paces several hours or days in this divine retreat, you 
hasten to relieve the family from a situation, which 
by constant repetition must be to them fastidious and 
irksome. Such were my feelings when [ made this 
pilgrimage, although I had every reason to be gratifi- 





ed with the attention and kioduvess with which I was. 


received. I should therefore wish, on every account, 
that Mount Vernon might be purchased by the peo- 
ple, and held as a national property. This arrange- 
ment would not only be advantageous to the country, 
bat és, in fact, required by common justice to the 
family of General Washington. The people do in 
reality, by continually resorting to this place, ap- 
propriate it to*their own use ; and although they can- 
—— the full enjoyment of it, while it is occupied 
as I private residence, they also, on their side, pre- 
vent the owner from making that undisturbed and 
tranquil use of his property which. every citizen has a 
right to claim. The sacrifice that would be neces- 
saty, in order to acquire this estate, is too trifling to 
be mentioned ; and although the heirs of Washing 
ton must of course set a high value on his patrimonial 
domain, they would naturally be proud and happy to 


cede it to ¢he country, for the henorable purpose of | ° 


being consecrated,as a perpetual monumental ground, 
to the memory of our revolutionary patriots and he- 
roes. ‘| repeat, therefore, that I shou'd desire on ev- 
ery account, that Mount Vernon might be purchased 
by the people, and devoted at once to this noble ob- 
ject. The house and grounds should be kept in per- 
fect order, and as nearly as possible in the same state 
in which they were left by Washington ; and a super- 
intendant, with the necessary assistants, should be 
placed on the spot to attend to tuese cares, and to 

ive to visitors such information as they might wish. 
When the house, which is of wood, should exhibit 
any appearances of a tendency to decay, it might be 
built over (like that of Peter the Great at St. Peters- 


7 “bargh) by a stone edifice, imitating as nearly as pos- 


_g@ble in its exterior, which would preserve it from the 
' ather and-prevent it from goingto ruin. Within 
the house ehould be placed portraits of the heroes and 


patriots of the revolution, and on some elevated spot, 
on the grounds, should be erected an equestrian 
statue of Washington, that might catch from a dis- 
tance the view of citizene coming up the river to 
visit the place, and serve as a suitable indication to 
them, that they had reached the end of their journey. 
This might be regarded as the monument which the 

- faith of the nation has for years been pledged to exe- 
cute, for which the remains of Washington were ob- 
tained from bis widow, and which the people are 
bound, net merely in justice and patriotism, but in 
common decency, to erect immediately. This im- 
posing figure towering majestically above the clumps 
of trees that adorn the ground, would form a noble 
Every ship that passed 
would strike hes topsails in henour of it, as the mari- 
vers of Athens, when they entered the Pirzeus, on 
their return voyages, were accustomed to salute the 
tomb of Themistocles, that stood at the head of that 
harbor. Within the house, as I observed above, 
might be placed the portraits of the civil and military 
In the principal 
ball should stand his own, by Stuart, with that of his 
aid-de-camp and confidential friend Gen. Hamilton on 
one side, and on the other the fine likeness by Scheffer, 
of the nation’s guest, which now hangs in the hall of | 
the house of representatives. Under the latter might 
be placed the key of the Bastile, which Lafayette 
himself presented to Washingtan, and which is now 
After these would natur- 
ally follow the portraits of Knox, Lincoln, — 
ar- 
ren, the yonng martyr of Bunker Hill, should obtain a 
conspicuous place among them, and the isero of Ben- 
nington should not be omitted. Another principal 
room should be devoted to the commemeration of those 
At the head of 
thew 1 would station Franklin, John Adams, and Jef- 
poor nape abigail T's oie. | we will not exactly assert that it is—to laugh 


object as seen from the river. 


associates of its great proprietor. 
exhibited in the outer hall. 
Lee, Gates, Morgan, Sumpter, and the rest. 


who served the country in civil life. 


. grouped around them, as they are in Trumbull's pic 


— — — — 








ture. On their right hand should appear the others, | 
whose services were most conspicuous in the earlier | 
scenes that preceded the decisive action. Among 
them would be seen the open face and manly person 
of Samuel Adams, as represented by Copley, in the 
fine portrait vow in possession of the grandson of the 
noble proscript, Mr. Samuel Adame Wells, of Bos- 
teo, who would readily cede it for this patriotic pur- 
By the side of this our more than Cato, might 
stand Patrick Henry our untaught Demosthenes, 
John Dickinson the lettered farmer, and James Otis. 
In another of the rooms should be collected the 
younger generation who were associated with Wash- 
ington in completing the work of the revolution, by 
reforming the government and introducing the pre- 
sent federal union. 1 would have here another por- 
trait of Washington, in civil dress, as President, and 
another of Hamilton on account of bis signal services 
on this occasion. Madison and Jay would of course 
accompany the latter, on either side, and after them 
would come the active friends and supporters of the 
constitution throughout the country ; the cloudy, 
care wern countenance of Parsons, then, however, a 
blooming young man, the radiant visage of Ames, and 
the fine manly features of Rufus King, with the otb 
ers their fellow labourers ir the various states. With 
this group the list should close ; for [ would not make 
Mount Vernon a Westminster Hall or a general 
mausoleum for all the illugtrious dead ; but would de- 
vote it specifically to the hono2r of the revolutionary 
worthies and the founders of the government. The 
merit of these, as respects the country, will always 
remain of a singular kind, whatever titles of bonour 
may hereafter be won by others. [In the military hall 
I should place apart, with some distinct note of in- 
famy fastened upon it, the portrait of Benedict Ar- 
nold, the only apostate that- England ever gained 
from our glorious cause, as a sort of perpetual moni- 
tion ta future generations to beware of treason; and 
in the civic one, in like manner, that of Thomas 
Paine, who, after rendering some real service to the 
cause of liberty, disgraced it, or rather himself, by a 
scandalous abuse of sacred things. In some more 
private apartment should be united the portraita of the 
family of Washington. This interesting gallery would 
at once furnish the house in a manner suitable to its 
high destination, and concur in promoting the great 
objects of the scheme. The uational flag should be 
always displayed above the building, to mark it as 
public property, and the estate might, for purposes of 
jurisdiction, be considered as an appendage to the 
District of Columbia. 
The access to Mount Vernon under this arrange- 
ment, should be perfectly free to every one, at all 
times and seasons, effectual measures having been first 
taken to prevent disorder and injury to the property. 
Steam-boats should rather be encouraged to land pas- 
sengers on the ground than dissuaded from it; and the 
place should be open alike on Sundays and working 
days, for no more pious act can be performed by a 
citizen of the United States, than that of signifying his 
respect and gratitude for the person, who was raised 
up by Providence, to accomplish the deliverance of 
the country. Under these circumstances, the resort 
to the spot would probably be much greater than it has 
ever been before ; and it would gradually come to be 
regarded as a sort of sacted ground, like the plains of 
Elis in ancient Greece, where the Olympic games were 
celebrated at the end of every four years. Mount Ver. 
non too would perhaps be made the theatre of public 
rejoiciogs, upon our great national festival. The cit- 
izens of the neighborhood would naturally meet there 
upon that occasion ; and as the importance of the day 
‘was more and more f: It, and the reverence for our po- 
litical fathers went on increasing, as it will, from year 
to year, it would vot be singular if many of the most 
respectable persons from all parts of the country 
should avail themselves of that opportunity, (the sea- 
eon being favorable for travelling,) to visit the place. 
The festivities would probably be continued for sev- 
eral days, and accompanied by devotional and literary 
exercises, poems, plays, orations, and ether enter- 
tainments of all descriptions. The drama of the 
Greeks grew out of an annual religious festival,which 
lasted four or five days in succession, and during 
which tragedies aud comedies, founded in the history 
and manners of the country, were acted without in- 
termission from morning till night, this being the only 
time when they were performed. If we ever have a 
national theatre in the United States, it will be by the 
effect of some such institution as I have now hinted 
at, and not by attempting to naturalize in our cities 
the medern European drama, the forms of which are 
as foreign to our habits and morals as they are to our 
soil, and which will never be any thing in our hem- 
isphere, but a paltry and contemptible abortion. Here 
teo some new Herodotus might perhaps read to his 
assembled countrymen, the (yet unwritten) history of 
the achievements of their fathere, and of the almost 
fabulous adventures of the first settlers; some modern 
Pindar restore the reputation of lyric poetry, by de- 
voting it to the praise of heroism and virtue, instead 
of making it (as it has generally been made of late) a 
pander to vice. Such a-festival as this, held perhaps 
once in three or four years, would produce no trifling 
effect, in maintaining among the people a high natiun- 
al spirit, aod cherishing that principle of public virtue, 
which we are taught to consider as the essence of opt 
vernment. On the birth day of General Washing- 
ton, which falle about the middle of the annual session 
of congress, it would be natural for the members of 
that body, and of the executive and judicial depart. 
ments, to suspend their official duties, and commemo- 
rate the joyful occasion by visiting Mount Vernon,and 
y ing there such solema public exercises as 
might appeat to be suitable. It is precisely at this 
period of a session, that the members of congress, 
warmed by discussion, fretted by contradiction, and 
probably fatigued by the inconveniences of a rather 
uncomfortable residence, begin to lose the good tem- 
pes, which generally marks their proceedings for some 
time after the opening. 1! am apt to think that a pub- 
lic celebration of the 22d of February at Mount Ver- 
non, intervening in this way ata critical moment, 
would tend very strongly to keep up the cordiality 
and cheerfulness of our legislators till the close even 
of a long session ; and this would be no slight advan- 
om ae would serve to check many little bursts of 
petulance, which their authors must afterwards re- 
gret, and which do no honor to the country. 

Such, however, is the plan which { have sometimes 
contemplated asa suitable method of doing honor to 
our revolutionary fathers and of diffusing a national 
spirit through the country, and which has now been 
recalled to my mind by the decease of two of the last 
surviversof the number. It will doubtless be pro. 
nounced visionary, by those who consider every thing 
as such, that does not come within the routine of daily 
usage. I coofess that I see nothing in it, either im- 
practicable or irrational ; and as respects several 
points in the arrangement, it is required, as I have ob- 
served above, not merely by considerations of a higher 
order, but | think of justice, convenience, and even 
common propriety. e expense wonld be trifling, 
the advantages, direct and indirect, of — 
belongs to the riper and more practised wis lom of our 
enlightened lawgivers, to decide whether the sugges- 





tions | have made are worthy to be acted upon. 





| Taccxienorocca Hatr. We have not seen 
| the novel bearing this title—a title full of mean- 
ing—nor do we know that it has been reprinted 
on this side of the Aulantic. It has made con- 
siderable noise in London, and gained the repu- 
tation of being a well-written satire, even from 
those of opposite sentiments in polities and re- 
ligion. The following seeount of it is from the 
Examiner. > 
Withont being alogether satisfied that the in- 
tended inoral of thts very pleasant:fiction will 
; bear the strictest examination, we are exceed- 
ingly amused with the book. The object may be 





at all political principle in the abstract, and to 
insinuate that aneasy conventional mode of deal- 
ing with truth and falsehood, as relates to mat- 
ters of government and general policy, is the 
essence of social wisdom2 In a certain sense, it 
may be so; but clearly not in the most exalted 
one: and it is well that minds can always be 
found hardy enough tostep out of the railway 
both of thought and fiction, to produce that salu- 
tary collision in the human progress, which, how- 
ever annoying to high-toned authority on the one 
hand, or interested servilityon the other, is es- 
sential to the welfare of the great majority. 
Without something of the same sort in a physical 


sense, the illimitable ocean itself would become a 


stagnant pool. 
Having entered our caveat against a general 
application, we hesitate not to confes@, that a 
great number of the honest persons who occa- 
sionally bolt out of the course, may very fairly 
become objects of satire and good-humoured 
caricature, In the present instance, the author 
of Truckleborough Hall appears to us to be mak- 
ing free witha specimen from the covey of strange 
birds, which assuredly have no pretension to pass 
unwinged ; meaning a genus who have built their 
nests for some years past in the neighborhood of 
the Lakes. Whether this taste in the way of 
residence originates in an involuntary predilec- 
tion for the shallow and the insipid, in preference 
to the deep and the briny, we know not ; but cer- 
tainly salt, in all its forms, and by no means ex- 
cluding the attic, is their extreme aversion,— 
Satanicthey esteem it. Dropping figure, in pity 
to such of our readers who, like the Governor of 
Tilbury Fort in the Crific, may be only matter-of- 
fact men, we suspeet that our novelist has had his 
eye upon the fantastic tricks played by the Lau- 
reate and his co-mates in the crisis of the French 
Revolution, and upon the edifying manner in 
which these, and a few more kindred thinkers, 
have wheeled from one extreme to the other, and 
ag equally waspish and intolerant in all. 
e do not’say that our author has sought. to 
identify any one of these gentry in particular— 
such seems not to be the case ; but he hus bor- 
rowed from the tribe in general a family feature, ' 
and exhibited it with singular pleasantry. A 
sketch of the hero will unfold the plan of the 
work ;— 


Stephen Bardolph North, Esq. a gentleman of 
small fortune in the “genteel little town of 
Truckleborough,” commences life, like Doctor 
Southey, in the Wat Tyler line of sentiment. He 
has a predilection for being called citizen ; takes 
the whole universe under fis protection ; and ad- 
vocates the diffusion of reason and liberty from 
pole to pole. He is also rendered peculiarly 
piquant, as indicative of that grave erder of logi- 
cians who, impervious to humour or imagination, 
sport absolute propositions and barren generali- 
ties with oracular decision, and never dream of 
the secret aptitudes, repulsions, andsunknown 
powers, which, in the way of conclusion, often 
play the devil even with that respectable class of 
majors and minors which assume the denowina- 
tion of truisms. Having adopted this formidable 
sort of principal personage, it fallsin with the 
humour of the author to show him, after a few 
democratic gambols in the outset, gradually oper- 
ated upon W an intercourse with the borough- 
possessing \ higs, venal dealers in liberality, high- 
church Divines who can bend only to a sense of 
interest, and holiday Tories whocan almost “kiss 
away their hands in courtesy,” until he finally 
takes his sent for a rotten borough, and com- 
mences senatorial patriotism on the Treasury 
Bench. In the exhibition of this scarcely, alas, 
not imaginary progression, the novelist —* out 
no small portion of quaint humour in ridicule of 
all sides: for what side will not supply some food 
for powder? His whipcord however is more 
directly reserved for that calm, constitutional, 
egotistical species of vanity, which induces a 
man, whose opinion is eternally changing in con- 
formity with the latest suggestions of interest, 
conviction, or convenience, to be equally positive 
in every stage of it, and grievously angry at all 
who presume to lag behind him. The raciness of 
this sort of character is complete, when, in his 
various transits, he gravely takes it upon himself 
to assure the world that in reality his opinions 
have always been the same ! he ci-devant 
citizen, Stephen Bardolph North, is made to per- 
form this very facetious part ; and who cannot 
call to mind the kindred complacency with which 
a well-known accomplished Scribe has dwelt 
upon bis own early political tendencies ? All that 
was and is revolutionary, incitement, irreligion, 
and treason in uthers, in him was simply the pure 
unsophisticated eingleness of: mind and enthu- 
siasm of youth! Men of this delectable class 
abound in all times. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
who commenced his consistent career by writing 
an adulatory poem “ to the memory of the Lord 
Protector,” ufierwards denied John Milton a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, for serving 
the said “ Lord,” and subsequently became a 
miserable tool of the second James in his blessed 
Court of High Commission,—was one of these. 
Apostacy usually flies to the extreme of a new 
opinion, and is uniformly rancorous in support of 
it. Had not the Laureate, in his bud, dedicated 
hie muse to Wat Tyler, and to the honest regicide 
Martin, he might not have placed a sardonic 


grin on the face of British common sense, by 


compozing a Book of the Church in his maturity. 
Setting aside Stephen Bardolph North, 

M. P. for Truckleborough, this novel is not de- 
ficient in other attractions in the way of charac- 
teristic etching. Dr. Mufflechops, an alarmist 
High-church Divine ; Counsellor Babblethwaite, 
a noisy, bantering barrister; are not without 
merit ; and both these, and various of the minor 
personages, oceasionally exhibit little flashes of 
resemblance to living eccentrices, which heighten, 
at least, the teimporary relish. On this account, 
some of our brother journalists have been already 
alert in the designation of originals. The High- 
priest and the Lawyer have been traced toa 
brace of brothers both recently advanced in the 
law arid the church. Lord Slender, an easy 
spontaneous Whig Lord—was there ever sucha 
thing ?—to Lord Grenville. Of course, if there 
be one existent, ke ia the man. Most of this we 


sketches have been altogether drawn from any 
particular individual, although, as already ob- 
served, hints may have been caught up from 
various quarters. This is enough : exact paint- 
ings from the life seldom succeed in fiction, 
which, requires le vrai-semblable rather than le 
vrai :'a truth with which both the novel-writer 
and the dramatist cannot be too well acquainted. 

To conclude : is scarcely 
a novel, in the genuine acceptation of the term, 
althougtr abounding in a quaint and original vein 
of humour, and exhibiting much knowledge of 
life, and a keen perception of the operation of cir- 
cumstance upon action and principle. The per- 
sonages in it are rather a collection of character- 
istics, than beings of flesh and blood, and pre- 
sent about a similar anapgy to actual existence, 
as the caricatures of Gifray bear to finished por- 





traitares of life and manners. Bunt if rot entitled 


deem futile ; we believe that none of the author’s | Pe®* 


— — — — — — — — 


j tothe name ofnovel in the most complete sense 


of the word, it is far better than any which are 
deemed so par ezcellence, and being wholty desti- 
tute of-the conventional jargon of any clan, is 
worth at least twenty T'remaines. 





Lonpos Poxics. The following strange pro- 
ceedings occurred lately in London, as appears by 
the Police Reports in one of the late papers. We 
know not which appears most ridiculous, the 
reverend defendant or the worsbipful Lord 
Mayor. 


Tax Rev. Rosgat Taviorn—Crancr or Bras- 
parwY. On Monday, the Rev. Robert Taylor was 
brought up in custody, charged with having wicked- 
ly, maliciously, unlawfully, scandalously, aud blas- 
phemously, in the hearing of many persons,published, 
in a loud voice, horrid blasphemy of and concerning 
the Lord and Saviour of the world, Jesus Christ, and 
the Christian Religion. At the request of the City 
Solicitor, Mr. Taylor was placed at the bar, notwith- 
standing he Pome tee against being thus treated asa 
felon. The City Solicitor stated, that it was a high 
offence against the law of the land to do any thing hav. 
ing a tendency to bring Christianity into contempt ; 
and the Lord Mayor having assented to this opinion, 
‘Thos. Collins, the Beadle of Walbrook was sworn,— 
when Mr. Taylor asked him if hé believed the book 
on which he had been sworn? The witness said he 
did. The Lord Mayor said, he did not see what this 
had todo with the question. Mr. Taylor wished to 
know what security he had that the witness would 
speak the truth. The Lord Mayor said, that the law 
attached penalties to those who were guilty of perju- 
ry, and that these penalties were the security which 
the prisoner had on the one hand, and public justice 
on the other, that nothing but the truth would be 
spoken. There was nothing yet to impeach the wit- 
ness’stestimony. Collins then wen: on to state, that 
he had attended the meeting at Salter’s Hall, where 
a number of pessons of all ages were assembled—a 
person sat as Chairman, and Vir. Taylor was elevated 
ou a platform, dressed ina surplice. A portion of Dr. 
Chalmere’s Essay on Christianity was read, and Mr. 
Tayior proceeded to deny the truth of the Gospels 
and the authority of St. Paul. He proceeded to com- 
ment on what he called the Miracle of Pigs, and said 
the first martyrs to Christianity were pigs. He then 
asked to have it proved whether the devils drowned 
the pigs, or the pigs the devils. This excited great 
laughter and cheering ; and he weut on to say, that 
whenever they worshipped the Lamb that took away 
the sins of the world, they ought also to worship the 
pigs. He said that Mother Southcote gained more 
followers in three years than Christianity had in 300. 
Mr. ‘Taylor said, his reason for abjuring Christianity 
was because it wasa religion that could not stand a- 
lone; that it was a wicked and mischievous fable, 
and the clergy knew it to be 80. Witness on another 
occasion attended again, when there were upwards of 
300 persons present, amoag them young females and 
boys., Mr. Taylor was received with cheers. The 
subject for discussion was the character of Christ, 
when Mr. Taylor drew a revolting description of the 
Saviour’s character. A gentleman rose and replied to 
him. The question was put to the vote, when twenty 
hands only were held up in favor of the character of 
Christ, and it was declared that the Rev. Orator’s 
proposition was carried. Loud clapping of hands and 
cheering followed upon this decision. 

Mr. Taylor put several questions to the witness, in 
order to show that he was incapable from ignorance 
of judging the nature of the discussion complained of. 
He said, that his persecutore, instead of conducting 
themselves in the meekness of the creed they assum. 
ed to believe, and avoiding anger, had given way toa 
vindictive spirit. He was torn from his chamber of 
sickness on Saturday night, one of the most severe of 
the season, when an Heathen would not have sent an 
enemy’s dog out of doors. They seized him, a gen- 
Ueman, a man of learning, and a philosopher, brought 
up effeminately, theo in infirm health, and lodged him 
in a cell of horror—a dungeon—where he bad « bed of 
straw. This they did,when they might have brought 
him before his Lordship in the middle of the day. He 
was not a Christian. They were bocnd to love their 
enemies ; but though he did not draw apon them for, 
their love, he appealed to them for justice. Neither 
their own religion, nor common justive,would warrant 
this charge. ie was proceeding to vindicate his dis 
course, when 

The Lord Mayor said, he could not permit a defence 
of this nature. 

Mr. Taylor contended, that such a prosecution as 
this was most intolerant. It was founded on the evi- 
dence of a dunce, who had mistaken that which had 
been said hypothetically as having been said cogmati 
cally, and that in either case he was incapable of dis- 
tinguishing. Such efforts to put down investigation 
by the arm of law tended to the great disgrace of 
Christianity. He concluded by appealing to the Al- 
mighty as a witness,that he had like him sought noth. 
ing but good. 

he Lord Mayor said, he could have no question 
what was his duty in this case. He owed it to the 
well-being of society to stop this moral poison. He 
hoped the prisoner was laboring under mental aberra- 
tion. If it were proved to be 20, his friends should 
take care of him. The prisoner muet find sureties, 
himself in 2000. for each offence, and also two sureties 
of 100!. each, to answer for his appearance on each 
offence. The parties who conducted these meetings 
must be informed that they should be suppressed, and 
those who attended them would hereafter be amena- 
ble. 

Mr. Saul offered himself, and others, to give the re- 
quired security instantly. He appealed to his Lord- 
ship’s humanity not to send Mr. ‘Taylor to prison in 
his present state of health. 

The Lord Mayor said, there mast be 48 hours’ no- 
tice of bail. He must take care that what might be 
humanity to the prisoner was not inhumanity to the 
pudlic. Ifhe would break the law, he must submit 
to his course. Let him be taken to the place with 
sufficient force. . 

Mr. Taylor - My Lord, I am sorry for you.” 

The Lord Mayor—“ Take him away. Mr. Cope, 
take care that you have sufficient force.” Mr. Tay- 
lor was then taken away, followed by considerable 
numbers. 

On Wednesday, four ms came before the Lord 
Mayor, to give bail for Mr. Taylor. The office was 
crowded by his followers, and by 3 who came 
from motives of curiosity. Alderman Atkins, in whose 
ward the alleged offence was committed, and who 
laid the case before the Court of Alderman, on which 
the City Solicitor was directed toprosecute Mr. Tay- 
lor, attended to hear the proceedings. bail were, 
Charles Grimwood, potato dealer, Deptford ; Samuel 
Purnell, fish-monger, Wa!worth ; Christopher Scales, 
butcher, Aldgate ; and W. D. Saal, wine-merchant, 


— ——— 


ed him to become bail, since that c 


ircumstance woalg 
go abroad to the public tw 


to his prejudice, if it 
explained : but the Lord — — he co@ld wet ur 
low it. They were then sworn, and Mr. Taylor 
sent for. When he arrived, he exclaimed, * Anlt 
be placed again at your felons’ bar? lam ashamed 
of your conduct ; you have been guilty of barbaregs 
injustice, an outrage upon a gentleman, a ocheler, 
a man of learning, and a clergyman. | will not be 
bound over to = behavior. Binding over to beef 
good behavior the future, implies that | bave 
behaved well during the past. 
ever ee ill, or otherwise than 
have been engaged in no practice of guilt, and canag 
admit it. Am [to understand that I = — to 

my Congregation in my own chapel, as their Mini 

on Sunday? If 1 am not to have this liberty of 

I scorn the liberty of the limbs.” The Lord 

said, that he would repeat at his peril any thing of the 
nature of which he stood charged. It was in kind. 
ness to them that he cautioned them againet a repet. 
tion of their offence. Mr. Taylor: l disclaim the 
kindness. I will enter into recognizances, becausy 
perforce I must do eo; but if justice is to be had, | 
will have it for these proceedings. He then requested 
himself to be described as “ Robert Taylor, Bachelar 
of Arts, St. John’s Hall, Cambriige, Clergyman,” 
The Lord Mayor assured Mr. Taylor, that he was ast 
actuated by any personal hostility, and that what he 
had done was from a sense of duty. Mr. Taylor 


¥ deny that | hav 
asa centiemaa, | 


wish yourself to be dealt with. The Lord Maye: 
bat! am bound to answer before God and my coun: 
try. His Lordship then said, a letter had come inte 
his hands, directed to Mr. Taylor, which he had fee. 
warded to him at the prigoa. Mr. Tayler: That jet. 
ter! have received. hen from a Chritian, exult. 
ing in my incarceration, and that | bad got nabbed at 
last. He then left the office, sarrooutel by hie bail 
and followers. 
[The weekly lecture intended te be delivered on 
Tuesday night at the Christian Evidence 


and among the number were at least 40 or 50 
who appeared quite enthusiastic in bis- cause. 
Chairman was appointed, and a series ®f resolutions 
were entered into, fer the purpose of rais 
scription to defend Mr. Taylor in the prosecut 
pending against him. It was announced, amid thy 
cheers of the assemblage, that the business of the Sq 
ciety shonld not suffer interruption from the 

ings adopted against their leader; but that, of 


and the asual lectare delivered every Tuesday eve 


niug. A large subscription was made at the door.) © 





phrase, a stock jest for the wits of the English op- 


censures of Jeremy Bentham. 
verses are from the Times, alluding to @-late oe- 
currence inthe noble judge’s history. 
nar VERSUS WIG. 
“ His Lordship stood upon hig het during the ceremony.” 
—metus omnes et inezorahbile fetem 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitunque Acher ontis avert. 
*Twizt Ex—w’s Hat and Ex.—n’s Wic 
There lately rose an altercation,— 
Each, with its own importance big, 
Dieputing which most serves the nation. 
Quoth Wi, with consequential air, 
“Pooh ! pooh! you surely can’t design, 
My werthy Beaver, to compare 
Your station in the State with mine. 
Who meets the learned legal crew? 
Who fronts the lordly Senate’s pride ? 
The Wig, the Wig, my friend—while you e 
Hang dangling on some peg outside. ~ 
Oh, *tie the Wig, that rules, like Love, 
Senate and_Court, with like celat<= 
And warde below, and lords above, 
Law is Wig, and Wig is Law !® 
Who tried the long, long W—— suit, 
Which tried one's patience in return ? 
Not thou, oh Hat !—though, coulds’t thea de’t, 
Of other brimst than thine thou’dst learn. 
*T was mine our master’s toil to share, 
When, like “ Truepenny” in the play,t 
He every minute cried out ‘“ Swear,” 
And merrily to swear went they : ⸗ 
When, lotb poor W—— to condemn, he 
With nice discrimination weikhed, 
Whether "twas ovly ‘* Hell and Jemmy,” 
Or “ Hell and Tommy” that he played. 
No, no, my worthy Beaver, no— 
Though cheapened at the cheapest hatter’s, 
And smart enough, as beavers go, 
Thou ne’er wert made for public matters.”” 
Here Wie concluded bis oration, 
ing, as wigs do, wondrous wise ; 
While thus, full cocked for declamatien, 
The veteran Hat enraged, replies :— 
“Ha! dost thou then so soon forget 
What thou, what England owes to me ? 
Ungrateful Wig !—When will a debt, 
o deep, so vast, be owed to thee ? 
Think of that night, that fearful night, 
When, through the steaming vault below, 
Our master dared, in gout’s despite, 
To venture bis podagric toe ! 
Who was it then, thou boaster, aay, 
When thou hadst to thy box sneaked off, 
Beneath bib feet protecting lay, 
And saved him from a mortal cough 2 
Think, if Catarrh had quenched.that sun, 
How blank this world had been to thee ! 
Without that head to shine upon, 
Oh, Wig, where would thy glory be ? 
You, too, ye Britona,—had this hope 
Of Church and State been ravished from ye, 
Oh, think, how Cassisc and the Porzs __ 
Would then have played up * Hell and Tommy 2” 
At sea theres but a plank, they say, 
*T wixt seamen and annihilation ;—~ 
A Hat, that awful moment, lay ’ 
*Twixt Fgland and Emancipation ! 
Ob ! ! $9 
At this “Oh!!! the Time's 
Was taken poorly, and retired ; Senet 
Which made him cut Hat's rhetoric shorter 
Than justice to the case required. 
On his return, he found these shocks 
Of eloquence all ended quite ; 
And Wig lay snoring in his box, 
And Hat was—hung up for the aight. 7 





Aldgate. They were to enter into their own recog- 
nizances for 1001. each, that the prisoner should ap- 
and answer the charges preferred against him at 
the next Old Bailey Sessions, and that in the mean 
time he should keep the peace and be of behav 
ior. Me. Grimwood was asked by the City Solicitor 
whether he believed in the book on which he was a- 
bout to be sworn? Mr. Grimwood said he did. The 
same question was put to the other bail, and they 
each answered in the affirmative. Mr. Saul wished 
to know what was meant by the term “ be- 
havior,” for which they were to be sureties? The 
Lord Mayor stated, that sy “a this _ = the 
i 9 at ssions he should offend 
Series ¢ — cognizances would be forfeited. Mr. 
Saul wished to know whether the delivery of a moral 
discourse on Sunday would be considered as a thing 
which would occasion a forfeiture of the recognizanc- 


pressions or statements, or any thing of the nature of 
the proceedings on which charges had been preferred 
against the prisoner, would render them liable’ to be 
forfeited. One of the bail wished to be allowed to 
enter intoan explanation of the motives which induc- 





es? The word Mayor said, that any blasphemous ex- | 


** Love rales the Court, the camp, greve, 
And men below and above, * 


For Leve is Heaven and Heaven is Luve "—Seatt. 
1 © Brim—e noughty woman.”—Grose. 
t * Ghost (beneath wear 


— —Hs, ba! sey'st thou so? Ast thue there, Treepensy ¢ 





Toast. The, following was given as a toast, 
by a gentleman of East Sudbury, on the fourth of 
July last, ata public celebration in that town. 
Here’s luck to our new President, that's Adams calf¥l by seme, 
Hoping that be will steer so straight, thet nobody will him blese, 
That his name, throughout the country, may scund af every decr, 
That he’s the best President we ever had before. 

Likewise to sli ether setinns this news may go with speed, 

‘Thet ia this sew President cur country’s well agreed ; 

That we have been co lucky, as to find up one, 

That is about equal to goed old Washington ; 

It's now, let him use every nation aright, 

And ect begie any foolesh quarrel or fight, 

For since his country's grown so proud ani strong, 

They 2'o't willing ary other nation should hin impose apes. 





My Lord, you have not dealt with meas you a 


place of assembly in Cannon-street, was not delivered, | 
ia Consequence of the imprisonment of Mr. Taylor. A” 
large muster of his disciples, however, took place; ° 

— 









— 


contrary, prayers would be resumed on Sunday next, 


Logp Expon seems to be, to use a threatrical — 


Position prints, as well as a topic for the sober 
The annexed 
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An article on our last page, 


from a London paper, fixes upon Walter Scott, 
by his own testimony, and of course, beyond all 
farther controversy, the authorship of the Wa- 
verly Novels. In the London Examiner we find 
an account of the Edinburgh Theatrical Dinner, 
containing some additional notices. After the 
speech of Mr. Mackay, in which he acknowledg- 
ed his identification with the Bailie, several other 
toasts were drank, accompanied with speeches. 
Sir Walter said :— 
Gentlemen, I crave a bumper all over. The 

last toast reminds me of 8 neglect of duty. 
have omitted, and 1 would now wish to make 
amends for it by a libation of reverence and re- 
ayeet to the memory of Shakspeare. He was a 
~1an of universal genius, and from a period soon 
after hig own era to the present day, he has been 
viiversally idolized. When I come to his hon- 
ame, 1 am like the sick man who bung up 
his crutches at the shrine, and was obliged to 
contess that he did not walk better than before. 
Itis indeed diffieult, gentlemen, to compare him 
to any other individual. The only one to whom 
Ican at ali compure him, is the wonderful Ara- 
‘bian Dervise, who dived into the body of each, 
and in that way became familiar with the 
thoughts and secrets of their hearts. He was a 
man of obscure origin, and, as a player, limited 
in his acquirements, but he was born evidently 
with auniversal genius. His eye glanced at all 
the varied aspects of life, and his fancy portray- 
ed with equal talents the King on the throne, and 

the clown who cracked his chesnuts at a Christ- 
mas fire. Whatever note he took, he struck it 
just and true, and awakened a corresponding 
chord inour own bosoms. Gentlemen, lpropoee, 
“The memory of William Shakspeare.” 

Glee—* Lightly tread,’tis hallowed ground.” 

_ Alluding to a new theatre, proposed to be built 

at Edinburgh, Sir Walter observed, that when- 


Watters Scort. 


ever it was erected, he hoped it would be a 
large one. It should be one in which we can 
hear our old friends with comfort. It is better 


than tohavea large theatre with benches con- 
tinually empty, to the discouragement of the ac- 
tors, and the discomfort of the spectators. Im- 
mediately afterwards he said, “ Gentlemen, it is 
now wearing late, and I shall request permission 
to retire. Like Partridge, I may say, “non sum 
qualiseram.” At my time of day, I can agree 
with Lord Ogleby, as tothe rheumatism, and say, 
“ There’satwinge.” hope therefore you will 
excuse me for leaving the chair.”—(Sir Walter 
then retired amidst long, loud, and rapturous 
cheering.) 





(For the New-England Galaxy.) 


A CARD. 

Being about to, leave this mighty city, filled 
with the deepest veneration for its all-glorious 
citizens, and overpowering. gratitude for their 
magnificent hospitality, I beg permission to ten- 
der my humble acknowledgments to the following 
persuns.(a) . : 

_ To the toll-gatherer at Charlestown bridge for 
his obliging rapidity in making change, and re- 
linquishing the half cent once. 

To the watchmen for condescendingly allow- 





ing me to pass unmolested at all hours of night. 

‘To the geutlemen and ladies for not crowding 
me off the sidewalk, (6) which is a great favor 
considering the damage they might have done my 
new suit by running against it. 

To the city government for opening Faneuil 
Hall so that I might enter, and to Mr.Webster for 
making a speech there. 

To one of the truckmen for quarreling with a 
great scoundrel,(c) so that be was obliged to quit 
the place. 

To the people of the ee — for erect- 
ing their rich and classical State House out of 
doors,(d) and to the Mayor for allowing me to go 
into the mall between the posts. 

To Mr. Nightmare, the landlord at whose house 
I slept, and to Mr. Starve of she victualling cel- 
lar, for their sleepsome and toothsome accommo- 
datione. 

To the exquisite young lady who sst at the 
window and suffered me to gaze at her charms 
— eotising se} and to the other young lady 
who 


To the sexton of St. Paul's splendid church, 
who gave me an agreeable seat. 

To the young Cadets for parading their bright 
buttons, thereby compensating for the extra 
room (f) they required in walking. 

To the keeper of the elegant shop in Milk- 
street, whose superb prints and enchanting son 
—e examined through the window with de- 

g t. 


_ To the keeper of the great ox, f litely trust- 
ing me when I had no iia ore 

To the clerk at the Galnxy office, who did not 
2 me when I boldly marched in to take a pa- 


To the gentioman wh» vory kindly offered for 
My Mspection, à manuseript poem, and very flat- 
teringly selicited my patrouagedh) 

To the barber, boot-biack, and numberless oth- 
ef persons in private and publi¢ hfe, who would 
undoubtedly have afforded me grent assistance 
aid attention if opportunity had allowed ; the 
remembrance whereof, will follow, and pertake 
only of the oblivion of the grave. 


Exit Straneer. 








SHELLS AND PEBBLES. 


_ __EPIGRAM. 
Ned calls his wife his counterpart, 
With truth as well as whim ; 
every impulse of her heart 
Runs counter still to nim. 


., , THE MODEST POET. 
said, O most eracious Apollo, 
That Poets thou lov'st to befriend, 
Now this trade I'm determined to follow, 
So low at thy altar ĩ bend. 
But thoush thou art a Patron most able, . 
I'm a suitot 0 modest | vow, 
at give but fre Bays in my stable, 


‘Tis 


that a theatre should be crowded now and then,,| : 


‘> 


EW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 











EPITAPH. oe 
Sbort was thy day, sweet Babe, but this will give 
A longer space of heavenly life to live ; 
Yet with delight you drew your balmy breath, 
And the first pain you seemed to feel was Death. 
Nor Death itself could violate thy face, 
The pleased expression, and the placid grace. 
I now commit thee to a Mother's breast, 
Where thou shalt sleep,and wake tobe more blest ; 
New beams of meaning kindle in thine eyes, 
And a new world excite their glad surprise. 
Soon, by thy side, shall rise a rustic tomb, 
And the turf heave to give thy Father room. 
—Enough to consecrate this humble bier, 
Thy infant innocence—his gushing tear ! 


INSCRIPTION. 
»Tis not, that, early summoned from the earth 
Sad vale of pain and sorrow) thou hast fled ; 
—For sure to realms more suited to thy worth, 
Thou soar’st, dear Saint! by kiodred seraphs led— 


»Tis not for this my tears incessant flow, 

For this that ceaseless grief corrodes my mind, 
But "tis, and oh! forgive the selfish wo! 

That Ja lonely wretch am left behind. 


EPIGRAM. ‘ 
Old George has a habit, from which he won't swerve, 
Of telling strange tales, when a school-boy at Old- 


ham ; 
But I wish that this habit would now-and-then serve 
To make him remember how oft he bas told *em. 


Written under the gunbee very beautiful Lady. 
When Age my throbbing heart shall tame, 
And e’en my fair one’s form shall change, 
Youths, of my constant hopeless flame 
Shall hear—and haply think it strange. 


But when, bright Portrait, thou hast proved 

. What beauties did my heart assail, 

They'll wonder—not that I have loved— 
But that I’ve lived to tell the tale. 


EPIGRAM.. 
From the Freach of Fabian Pillet. 
When I called you a blockhead, | candidly own 
It was hastily done, for I could not have shown 
Such proof as would warrant conviction : 
But, thanks to the anger my boldness has raised, 
You're an author become,and now,Fortune be praised ! 
I’ve proof that defies contradiction. 


The following Impromptu ittes Gentleman at Rome, upon 
reoch physi ian, in es entosoel dliering « basis cp 
Numskullology, state, that neither cats aor 


See,” say8 the Golgothean, ‘“‘ Nature's force— 
These skulls, sire—this a cat, and that a horse ; 
Hereanusic’s well-marked organs are not found, 
Which proves them creatures unallied to sound.” _ 


‘ Hold,” quoth a fiddling hearer ; “ prithee spare 
Those gentle animals of gut and hair ; 

Their heads perchance, like other heads, may fail ; 
But cats have bowels, and a horse a fail. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Thou speakest ill of me, 
And | speak well of thee : 
Luckless art thou—luckless am I, 
For every body knows—both lie. 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 
Says Dick to Jack, * Your neighbors say, 
You wrangle with your wife each day ;” 
‘* Poo, poo,” says Jack, “ they only joke, 
*Tis now a fortnight since we spoke.” 


wallon, near Melstone, Cornwall :— 
SHALL WE ALL DIE? 
WE SHALL DIE’ - ALL. 
ALL DIE SHALL WE? 
DIE ALL WE SHALL.’ 


Black,” is continued th 
London Literary Magnet. 
of modern Doctor Fauetus, who makes ad 
contract with a gentleman in a sable suit, who 
pears to be no other than the prince of darkuess. 
ter some time, the unhappy mad repents of his bar. 
gain, and in order to bring about a dissolution of the 
agreement, employs.a tough old lawyer to extricate 
him from his perilous situation,who eventually proves 
a fair match for his opponent. Many expedienis were 
made use of, toinduce the gentleman in black to re- 
scind the contract, but in vain; at length, however, 
the lawyer threatens to throw the whole affair into 
chancery. This is sufficient to frighten old Nick him- 
self. ‘*In chancery 2” he exclaims, * then it will 
never come out in my time—enough, I accept your 


proposal.” 


‘* My dear brethren,” said a pastor lately from his 
pulpit, “ never put yourselves into the liability of lus- 
ing your reason. Reason isa bridle which was given 
us to direct our passions.” On the same day the pas- 
tor got drunk. One of his parishioners asked what he 
had done with his bridle. ‘ Good faith,” says he, “] 
have taken it off to drink.” 


In volume 43, of the Monthly Magaziue, p. 

be found the following anecdote — mt dog, 
who had been brought up and instructe a jn the fam i 
ly of a strict Romao Catholic, was, a; the close of his 
life, sent across the Channel inty Viales, to finish his 
days in the family of a Protestant. Such, however, 
was the force of precept and example (some would 
call it conscience and ?, tense of duty,) that nothing, 
from the moment ,he entered the Protestant circle, 


would tempt him io eat meat either on Fridays or Sat- 
urdays. . 


“* A money lender serves you in the present tense— 
he bin’: you in the conditional mocd—keeps you in 
the subjunciive—and ruins you in the future.” — 


Un some papers a “ Star” is placed after some of the 
marriage s—perhajs to shew the printer has received 
the slice of a loaf which is better than any bread. A 
crescent might be more complimentary than a star, to 
represent the commencement of the boney moon. 


The American Society for the Promotion of Tem- 
perance,” has received $301 from the citizens of Provi- 
dence. Money for temperance sounds oddly. 





As Awrut Moment. I sailed from New Or- 
leans in the beginning of February, in a small 
schooner, bound for New-York. e descended 
the river without any accident, and went to sea 
with afine breeze. We had favorable winds and 
good weather for the first five days ; on the morn- 
ing of the sixth it began to cloud up; as the day 
wore away, the gloom increased ; and when the 
night set in, it was asintensely dark as I ever re- 
member to have seen it. The novelty and inter- 
est of my situation prevented me from turnin 
in. The scene was awfully grand ; the rolling of 
the thunder could just be distinguished above the 
roaring of the waves, and the vivid flashes of 
lightning dispersed for a moment the raging 
waters round us. Icontinued walking the deck 
with the captain, who was relating to me some of 
the many dangers and difficulties that a life of 
thirty years on the ocean has subjected him to. 
He hed been thrice shipwrecked, and twice cap- 
tured by the enemy in the late war with Eng- 
land. He was a good seaman, and had all the 
Virtues and vices of asailor. We continued on 
deck some time ; the wind was increased to a 
gale. The waves ran mountains high, and our 
little vessel danced over them in fine style, when, 
accidentally casting my eye over her side, I 
thought I perceived something dark moving in 
the water ; I pointed it out to the captain, who 
no sooner saw it, than, with an exclamation of 





Won't ask for one on my brow. 








terror and despair, he cried, “ We are al! Jom '” 












































































‘The following, is taken from a tomb stone, at Gun- 


A very amusing story, entitled “ The Gentlemen in 

three numbers of the 
t is the hist-ry of a kind 
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and sprung to tle binnacle for his trumpet. I saw 

in an instant our danger; it was a large ship 

bearing full upon us. 1 knew ifshe struck us our 

destruction was inevitable ; she would pass over 

us in a moment ; the people on her deck would 

be scarcely sensible of the event, and we shoul 

be buried in the ocean without the least possibili- 
ty of relief. The captain twice raised his trumpet 
to hail her, but fright and despair made him mute. 
I snatched itfrom him, andin a yoice rendered 
supernaturally loud by the danger of my situation, 
and which was heard even above the roaring of 
the waves, I hailed her with “Starboard your 
helm.” In an instant after J heard the officer of 
her deck, in a voice scarcely less loud than mine, 
pass the word of“ hard a starboard.” Jn anoth- 
er moment she passed us with the velocity of 
lightning, her huge bulk and lotty sails casting « 
still deeper gloom over the deck of our little ves- 
sel. She rolled in the chasm occasioned by the 
passing of the vast body eo nigh her, and nearly 
upset. J sunk on deck, overcome by the intensity 
of my feelings, deprived as it were of the power 
of motion. I recovered myself, and approached 
our captain; he was standing in the same position 
as before the vessel had passed us, and appeared 
to be insensible to the objects around him. I 
spoke to him, but he answered me not; I shook 
him, and he roused as from a stupor or reverie. 
It was some time before his mind resumed its 
empire, and he afterwards told me, that in ali his 
danger and perils, and when death stared him in 
the face, and deliverance seemed impossible, he 
was never so impressed with. the certainty of his 
destruction as at that moment.: As for me, I shall 
never forget my feeling on that eventful night, 
and cannot even now look back witbout horror 
on the danger of my situation.—[Mirror.] 


"Common Scnoots. Several glaring fucis prove 
the existence of some radical defects in the course 
of instruction pursued in our schools. 

It is a fact, that good readers are very rare in 
our country. Many who have read four times a 
day, perhaps for six or eight years, are unable to 
read a sentence, (certainly a difficult one,) with 
propriety. Very few of the small number of good 
readers me ae their skill at scheol. Where is 
the defect ? It is notin their reading too little, 
but with too little attention. One sentence a 
day, or even one a week for a year, judiciously se- 
lected, read again and again, with a skilful moni- 
tor, will do more to improve a pupil in the refined 
and difficult art of reading well, than reading four 
times a day for ten years, in the sing-song way 
commonly pureed. 

It is a fact, that very few éver learn to write a 
letter of friendship or business in our Common 
schools. Every Post-Office, and every bar-room, 
bears testimony to this fact. The professed ob- 
ject of sending children to school is to qualify 
them for businees. And what more necessary 
than to be able to write a letter of business ? 
Weeke, and months, and years, and quires of pa- 
per are spent in learning to write. But the whole 
does not learn a child how to write a letter. The 
date, the address, the superscription, the folding, 
the sealing and directing of a letter, they are ig- 
norant of. Where is the defect ? It is neglect. 

It is a fact, that very few have a scientific and 
practical knowledge of Arithmetic. Many have 
some mechanical knowledge, but cannot use it. 
They know how to multiply, and divide, but 
scarcely know the difference of the nature of 
Multiplication and Division, and in their applica- 
tion will be liable io take one for the other. Here 
must be a defect, and what is it ? Children com- 
mence with a mechanical exercise, they pursue a 
mechanical exercise, they close with a mechanical 
exercise. No part is rational, no part is practical. 
In many placee thie defect has been remedie:!, 
and there is reason to hope it will soon be so in 


those sciences. I do not know but that we may 
say, in this case, what the abbot Furetiere said of 
attorneys: “There are some Saints who have 
beev advocates, bailiffs, nay, even comedians: in 
fine, there is no profession, how mean soever it 
he, but there have beun Saints of it, except that 
of an Attorney.” 


To study mankind, is not learning to hate 
thei ; so far from such a malevolent end, it is 
learning to bear and live easily with them.— 
(Philosophical Letters.) 


Ift have any goodness in my character, J am 
persuaded l owe it to these soft emotions ; to the 
habitual happiness of loving and being beloved. 
—([Memoirs of Marmontel.}° 





Dramatic. In a conversation with Mr. €or- 
reat, during his late visit to Boston, we recom- 
meuded to him two innovations on the present 
acting editions of Macbeth and Lear ; viz. the non- 
appearance of Banquo’s Ghost in the first, and the 
restoration of the original catastrophe of the 
last. Whether Mr. Forrest took advantage of 
our hint or not, we cannot say, but we perceive 
that he has been playing Lear at the New-York 
theatre according to Shakspeare. The editor of 
the Enquirer objects to the “ restoration of the old 
reading,’ which (he says) was altered by wiser 
dramatic he ide than we have at present.” That 
may be, but it was written by a wiser dramatic 
head than ever Tate or Kemble carried on their 
shoulders. The Enquirer asks, “ why should 
Lear and Cordelia, the two best characters in the 
piece, die?” The argument, if there be any in 
this interrogation, would be equally favorable to 
‘the alteration of almost every tragedy that has 
been written. Why should Romeo and Julie, 
die? why should Hamlet and Ophelia, die? why 
shoud Othello and Desdemona—Douglas and Lady 
Randolph—Alonzo and Leonora—Jafier and Bel- 
videra,—die ? Why should not an epic poem be a 
satire,—a devotional anthem, an epigram,—or, as 
in the instance under consideration, why should 
not every tragedy be transformed into a miserable 
farce ? 





Po.itican. Our readers in the couutry are 
not, probably, all pf them aware of the important 
political movements that have been made in the 
metropolis within the last two or three weeks. 
The account of the proceedings of the Grand 
Faneuil Hall Caucus on Friday evening last, have 
been pretty extensively circulated, but the pre- 
liminary negociations have been kepta little too 
much behind the curtain. Perhaps, at a con- 
venient time we may lend a helping hand in the 
exposition of such partioulars as may be useful 
and entertaining. We hope that this suggestion, 
however, will not produce any distressing agita- 
tion ; for we have no intention of disclosing any 
thing that occurred in the sanctum sanctorum of 
aristocracy, into which we were unluckily smug- 
gled by a friend. Though we found ourself in 
the wrong box, and amongst a people with whom 
we had no community of feeling, yet we have no 
desire to betray confidence. 

















€ | ask for a volume, before it is laid before you. If 


Our city council will determine, on Tuesday 
next, on the number of representatives to be 
elected by thiscity. It seems to be general!y un- 
derstood that forty shall be the number. As soon 
as this point is decided, the amalgamation com- 
mittee of thirty-six; are to report their list of 
candidates. A bustling week is expected. 


QGSince our friend Mr. Clough has given in 
his adhesion to the Amalgamation, and will, of 


all places. 

It is a fact, that thousands, who have studied 
Grammar for several years, neither write or 
speak a sentence with greater propriety for their 
years of study. What is the defect in this im-, 
portant science ? They begin too young, and 
learn like parrots, and not like thinking beings, 
and seldom if ever apply what they learn, 

Ishould liketo suggest forthe consideration of 
parents the question whether children and youths 
could not, under some arrangement, hold weekly 
meeting for exercising each other in these impor- 
tant branches of Education. If they should be- 
come members of associations for mutual instrue- 
tron, and have allotted to them exercises in read- 
ing, to be criticized under proper regulations; 

ractical questions in -Arithmetic, or other 

ranches of Mathematics, proposed at one meet- 
ing For solution at the next, and other exercises 
fisted Yo the different ages and degrees of advance- 
ment, it would he likely to have an influence up- 
on their conversation, their thoughts, and also 
7 their improvement in common schools.— 
{Massachusetts Yeoman.] 


gorical cut with which he has annually decorated 
the Boston Patriot on the 14th of December for 
many years, in commemoration of the Hartford 
Convention, we beg it of him as a remembrance, 
and assure him that, if he grant our humble 
request, it shall be appropriated to a good pur- 
pose, with the strictest fidelity. 








(FT he correspondent who writes from New- 
York under the signature of “ Anon,” has nut 
sent us 4 sufficient specimen of what he proposes. 
There is no objection to the article, except that 
it is incomplete. 


Tue Garricx Prars. The first portion of the 
Selections supplied by Mr. Charles Lamb to Mr. 
Hone’s Table- Book, was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter to the Editor, explaining his object 
and mode of executing it :—* Dear Sir—It is not 
unknown to you, that about sixteen years since I 
publiahed Specimens of English Dramatie Poets, 
who lived a the time of re. For the 








Masonit Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








scarcer Plays I had recourse to the Collection be- — — 1**8. 
ueathed to the British Museum by Mr. Garrick. —— are « 

But my time was but shert, and my subsequent Tyriau, ene + “ 

leisure bas discovered in it a treasure rich ani ex- _ Ancient Landmark, Portland, « Wednesday. 

haustless beyond what I then imagined. In it is —— = - —E 

to be found almost every production in the shape PE SN.’ Te 

of a Play that has appeared in print, from the 

time of the old Mysteries and Moralities to the Marriages. 


days of Crown and D'Urfey. Imagine the luxur In this city, Mr. Daniel Smith to Miss Mebitable Atwood ; Mr. Joho 
to one like me, who, prim ‘every other form of 8. Simson te Miss Sarah Lincoln, , 


poetry have ever preferred the dramatic, of sitting | fp scien Ma’ Robat March ta Mie Hebeces’ Gardner; Mr, James 
in the princely apartments, for such they are, of | 4 Dellingerto Mis Mary Page. 

poor condemned Montagu house, which ĩ predict | In Ply tie Wan. D. Windve Min —— Howerd. 

will not speedily be followed by a handsonier, and | 1» Lowell, Mr-®emucl H. Mead to Mim Nancy Mead. 


a will the flower of some —— dra- z 
mas. It is like having the range of a nobleman’s 
library, with the librarian to your friend. Noth- — Deatns. 
ing can exceed the courteousness and attentions tas tive Bete an 59; Mrs. Mary Brows, aged 
of the gentleman who has the chief direction of ls South ~ Bostoa, Mrs. Jane Woodward. 
ine. ° al . F. A. ’ 37. 
the reading-rooms here ; and you have scarce to Ie Bev ~ Mrs. Marthe L’ Pickard, @ zed 52. 
In Danvers, Mrs. Susannah Col!ins, aged a. 
In Dudley, widow Ruth Kingsbury, aged 94. 
In Claremont, Col. Josiah Stevens, aged 76. 
In Enfield, N. H. widow Wallis, aged 72. 
Is Bellows Falls, Vt. Major Shepherd, aged 72. 








the occasional extracts,which I have been tempt- 
ed to bring away, may find an appropriate place 
in your Table- Book, some of them Weekly at 
your service. By those who remember the Speci- 
mens, these must be considered a8 mere after- 
gleanings, supplementary to thet work, only com- 
prising alonger period. You must be content 
with sometimes a scene, sometimes a song ;.8 
speech, or passage, or a poetical image, as they 
happen to strike me. Iread without order of 
time; Jam a poor hand at dates ; and for any 
biography of the dramatists, J must refer to writ- 
ers who are more skilful in such matters. My 
business is with their poetry only. Your well- 
wisher, C. Laws.” 
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BOARDING SCHOOL IN KEENE, N. H. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE term of 24 weeks, for the ensuing season, will 
commence on MONDAY, April 30th. Miss 
FISKE, the ane op informs the public, that the 
asual exercises in the English studies will be taught. 
Likewise, the Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish 
in which Miss M.B Wang is teacher. 
Miss E. P. Witminatow teacher in Music. Pupils 
are not to exceed 45 in number at any one time. The 
buildings belongiog to the establishment are 90 con- 
structed as to accommodate the school—boarding for 
24 pupils—foar in an apartment of 17 feet—twu io a | 
smaller one. The above number can be accommo- 
dated with convenience to the family—with comfort 
and improvement to the pupils. 


PEOPLE WaNTING in Devotion. It cannot be 
denied, but that it is rare to see great devotion in 
persons who have once relished mathematical 





course, have no further use for the elegant alle- 


— * — 


THBATRE. 


MISSES M. A. & C. BRIDE'S BENEFIT. 


HIS EVENING, Friday, April 27, will be pre- 
# sented, the favorite Prelude, in ome act, 
calle . 


IS HE JEALOUS. 


After which, Dimond's celebrated 
THE PEASANT BOY. 


To conclude with the Melo Drama, called 


SHE WOULD BE A SOLVIER ; 
OR THE PLAINS OF CHIPPEWA. 


ows ——— 











called 








(ke Tbhe curtain rises a quarter before seven 
o’clock, 








PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
HIKTY PIANO FOR/ES, now in compicte order, 

for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner's determination to cluse this branch of business 
with as little delay as po-sible. Purchasers will find 
it t» their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next te Boyletan 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instruments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to any 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in point of 
tone and workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time witbih one year from the date of 
purchase. 
N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
facturing after the above shall be sold. 
Also, for sale as above, two second band Piase 
Fortes. 6w April 27. 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


AA UNROE-& FRANCIS, 128, Washington-etrect, 
i have published the tollowing Works .— 


THE LITERARY BOX; contaiuing the Contribu- 
tions of the Evelyn Family, consistiog of Instruct- 
ing and Amusing ‘Tales, in prose and veree, suited 
to allages. By the author of * The Welcome 
Visiter.” 

THE GOOD GRANDMOTHER and her Offspring, 
a tale, by Mrs. Hofland. 


ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 
* The Decision” —*> Profession is sot Principle,” 
&c. price 25 cents. 


FATHER CLEMENT, a Roman Catholic Story, by 
the author of Anna Ross, price 75 cents. 


THE HOUSE SERVANT’S DIRECTORY; ora 
Monitor for the use of Private Families :—com- 
prising Hints on the arrangement and pericrmance 
of Servant’s work ; with general rules for setting 
out tables, and sideboards iu first order; likewise, 
the Art of Waiting and all its branches, with gen- 
eral Directions for placing all kinds of joints, fish, 
&e. on table; and how to conduct large and small 
parties with order. With full instructious for 
cleaning plate, brass, polished stee), glass furni- 
ture, patent aad other Larapsy and all other arti- 
cles that belong to Servant’s work } with Hints on 
their behavior to their ewploycrs. Likewise, 103 
various and uscful Recipes, compiled for the use 
of Families. Together with a few Observations to, 
Cooks, anda few respectful Remarks to Masters 
and Wistresses. Identically to suit the manners 
and customs of private familics in the United States. 
By Rosert Rosrats, Servant in various familie, 
in Europe and America. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all ite branches : 
By Amelia Opie: second edition. ‘ Lies are ma- 
ny, and various iu their nature and in their ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different 
names, thus—Luzs of Vanity—Flattery—Conven- 
ience —Interest —Fear—First-rate. Malignity-—Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—Lies faisely called Lies of 
Benevolence—and Lies of Real Benevolence: 
also Lies of mere Wantonners. There are like- 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 

- TL have given a tale or anecdote in order to illas- 
trate each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly sv.” 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, usually called 
the Quaker Poet, in one vi.'ume. 

CHRISTMAS TALES; or a collection of stories, 
similar to those which-compose the Souvenire ; ore 
namented with a handsome engraving. 

EVENING HOURS ; a little work suitable for Sun- 
day reading, and designed to aid Mothers iv their 
illustrations of the New Testament, in regard to 
the history, gecgraphy, biography, and manners 
and customs introduced in the sacred text. It is 
proposed to be published in numbers—three of 
which are out, and a fourth ir press. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS taught in six Fables ; 
being a plain and easy art of memory, by which 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be learn- 
ed iv a few hours, \ 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. to a petiodical 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the late Jane Taylor. 

RUSSIAN TALES ; translated from the French of 
Count Xavier de Meistre. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS complete, viz: 
Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Tales of a Traveller; two editions, coarse and 
fine: inS vols. (To those who purchase the 
whole set, the elegant Illustrations of Westall, 
executed ia London, will be added gratis. 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS: Ex- 
ecuted in Lithography, consisting of 24 plates, 
half in outline, and halfin shadow. Done up is 
four Books, and admirably adapted for learnefs. 
By Mre. ‘Turner, teacher at the Monitorial School, 


Boston, 
IN PRESS: 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS: complete ia one valame. 
Containing all his Werks up to the present time. 
To be embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and 
to be printed on good paper. 


—ALS0— 
EVENING FOURS, No. IV. 
March 16. 4 eopis 








FRESH LEGHORNS, VEILS, &e. 
EORGE W. WARD, 323, Washington-street, 4 
doors north of West-stréet, has for sale, just im- 
ported—-Ladies Bolivar and Gipsey Hats sad Bos- 
ETS, Of the best quality; Batiste Dresses; p!ain and 
figured Gros de Naples Sirs; 3-4 to 6-4b and 
white Bobbinet Lacas and Vasus ; black ard mixed 
Silk Camblet ; Fine Livens; Woollenets ; Drillings 5 
Fancy Hebfs. and Searis, &c. &ec. 
April 13. 4tis 
DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
’ AS remoted to No. 16, house nezt te the pew 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. 





eptf 


MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
pam ys hie frieods and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Masket- 
street. Any business that may be eatsusted te his. 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3m ° 











(7 BANK NOTES ON INTERES? £9 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may 





studies, and made an extraordinary progress in Apri! 12. 


be hati on applieaties to the Cashier 
ef 


April 29. e 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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ĩ , I be to se the | from their seats ;—others sank under the table— | Tax apvaNTAGE oF A poustrcr REPcTatios. It SWAIM'S PANACEA. 
PAisceellanics. a * * ae Pr os Sane A se of in short it was a acene for the pen of Tacitus or | is related of Jacob Barker that, at the close of his last 6 prt Medicine has obtained a distinction 
“ Edinburgh.”—iLoud cheers.) Air, “Twas with- | the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. So little, | libel case, he was heard to say—*\ If! were indicted | which itseficacy alone can support. Ava 
TO THE. BLUE BIRD. : in a mile of Edinburgh.”—[London Paper.] indeed, had the good company dreamt of such a | for murdering Morgan, l do believe a jury would find | rifier of the blood it has no parailel. it is the 


BY ALEXANDER WILSON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 
When winter's cold tempests and snows are no more, 
‘Green meadows and brown farrowed fields re-appear- 


ing, 
‘The fishermen bauling their shad to the shore, 
And @oud cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing ; 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
O then comes the Biue Bird, the herald of Spring ! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


Then loud piping frog» make the marshes to ting ; 
‘Then warm giows the sunshine,and fine is the weather; 

The blue woodland fiowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together ; 

O then to your gardens ye housewives repair ! 
Your walks border up ; sow and plant at your leisure ; 
The blue bird will chant from his box such anair, 

“That all your hard toils will seem traly a pleasure. 


He fiits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red flowing peach and the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 
And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours ; 
The worms from their webs where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleansin his train, 
Now searching tbe furrows—now mounting to cheer 
him ; 
» The gardener delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 
The slow, lingering school-boys forget they’!| be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before em 
Iu mantle of sky blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


When all the gay scenes of summer are o’er, 
" And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Mave fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow ; 
The. blue dird forsaken yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone uote of sorrow. 


‘While epring’s lovely season,serene,dewy,and warm, 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heaven, 
Or love's native music have influence to charm, 

Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings is given, 
Still dear to each bosom the blue bird shall be ; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 
For, through blackest storms if acalm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine aud pleasure ! 





THE PARTING SHIP. 
A glittering ship, i 
of AAC — 
Go in thy glory o’er the ancient Sea, 
Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to sweli ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers be— 
Fare thee well, Bark, farewell! : 


Proudly the flashing billow thou hast cleft, 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song ; 
Who now of storms hath dream or memory left ?— 
And yet the Deep is strong ! 


But go thou triumphing, while stil] the smiles 
Of Summer tremble on the water's breast ! 

Thou shalt be greeted by a thousand Isles, 
In Jone, wild beauty drest. 


To thee a welcome, breathing o’er the tide, . 
The Genii-groves of Araby shall pour ; 

Waves that enfold the pearl, shall bathe thy side, 
On the old Indian shore. 


Oft shall the shadow of the palm tree lie 

_ Over glassy bays, wherein thy sails are furled, 

‘And its leaves whisper, as the wind sweeps by, 
Tales of the elder world. 


Oft shall the burning stars of southern skies, 
On the mid-ocean see thee chained in sleep, 

A lonely home for human thoughts and ties, 
Between the Heavens dnd Deep ! 


Blue eeas that roll on us coasts renowned, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way ; 

Strange creatures of th’ abyss that none may sound, 
lu thy broad wake shall play. 


From hills anknown, is mingled joy and, fear, 

Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flag to mark ;— 
Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 

Hail, and farewell, th.-u Bark ! 


A long farewell !—Thou wilt not bring us back 
All whom thou bearest far from home and hearth 

Many are thine whose steps no more shall track 
Their own sweet native earth ! 


Some wilt thou leave beneath the plantain-shade, 
Where through the foliage Indian suns look bright 
Some in the snows of wintry regions laid, 
By the cold northern light. 


And some far down below the sounding wave— 
Still shall they lie,though tempest: o’er them sweep 

Never may flower be steown above their grave, 
Never may sister weep ! 


— 


And thou—the billow’s queen—e’en thy proud form 
Or our glad sight no more, perchance, may swell ; 
Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare thee well, Bark! farewell ! F. H. 





THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


Sir Walter Scott has confessed himself to be 
the entire and sole author of the Waverly Novels. 
The secret was directly and finally divulged at 
the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund Dinner, on Fri- 
day the 27th of mee = In reply to his health 


being proposed by Lord Meadowbank : 
Sir Walter Scott said, he did not expect to hav 


revealed before three hundred gentlemen a se- 


cret which had been remarkably well kept for 
great number of years. (A laugh.) Though b 


might have been put on trial for this offence of 
which he stood convicted before Lord Meadow- 
‘bank, yet an intelligent and impartial jury would 
consider the evidence befere they gave a verdict 
against him ; they might perhaps give a verdict 
—(Laughter,) and not enter into the 
reasons which determined him to keep so long 
silence ; perhaps caprice had a great share in it; 
the fault be entirely imputed to Limself ; indeed, 
he was afraid to think of what he had now done 


of not 


—look at it again he dared not. Bat as th 


would go out tothe public he meant it to go out 
geriousty, when he said that he was the total and 
wndivided author of these novels—there was not a 
single word written, except some quotations, or 
a — — made, which was not his own, or 
what heh (Much 
cheering.) He would now propose, in the capacity 
of author of these novels, the health of a gentle- 
man of this company, he meant his friend Bailie 
When the 
author of Waverly and Rob Roy drank the health 
of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, they would all recollect 
the applause he received in the theatre, aud they 
would no doubt be inclined to give him some 
there. (Loud cheering.) “ The health of Bailie 
use, 
exclaimed—my conscience! My worthy father, 
the Deacon, had he been in existence, wouldna 
have believed that siccan a great-honor should 


ad found in his own reading. 


Nicol Jarvie. (Great Laughter.) 


Nicol Jarvie.” Mr. Mackay, after a short 


befal me, his son—that I should have such 
compliment paid me by the great unknown. 


have now borne my civic honors for eight years, 


and I trust that none of my brethren in the cou 


direct avowal from Sir Walter himself, because 
we believe the time has been, when we stocd all 
but alone among the conductors of the American 
press, in avowing our belief that none other than 
Walter Scott was, or could be, the author of these 
charming works. And in our attempts 
those who were endeavoring to tear 
brow the honors universally awarded him by the 
literati of Great Britain, we were drawn into 
several sharp controversies with our contempo- 
raries. And so earnestly did we engage in the 
controversy, that we three times sent to Edin- 
burgh, and obtained the opinions of eminent 
literary men, whose situations rendered it proba- 
ble that they could form the most correct opin- 
ions. 
late Alexander Camphell, author o I 
Scots Poets, and of Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law 




































thing as Sir Walter Scott’s being the author of 
Waverly, that Lord Meadowbank actually pro- 
posed the health of “ the great unknown.” “Ha!” 


REMARKS BY SUNDRY EDITORS. ; 
We think we have aright to exultalittle at this 


how can I drink my own health? away with dis- 
guise!” dropping the unknownship, he stood 
forth in his superlative character of Waverly. | 3 
to resist | The scene of this exhibition was a theatrical one, & 
from his and truly it was a coup de Theatre ;—as such we 
sinile at it, though feeling all conceivable respect 
for the principal performer. It may be asked by 
some, why Sir Walter withheld this avowal so 
long? and it may be answered, for the same rea- 
son that it now moves him to make it. The flash 
will be of no disservice to his Life of Napoleon. 
[tis not difficult to see through these things, and 
it wore not be right to be angry a We |d 
ig may indeed wish that a man whose fame stands 

Among ethers we bad the o — so justly high as Sir Walter Scott's, were entirely 
_— — any degree of the littleness commonly | p: 
: ri- | called quackery : but this abatement weighs noth- 

ay ood +. ane om ar > ae ee ing against the admiration to which he is entitled 
and we are not displeased that the believers in | vu the score of his genius, and detracts not * 
Dr. Greenfield have at last received an effectual | Particle from the gratitude which is due for the 
quietus.—[New-York Spectator.]} 


And so Sir Walter Scott has, at length, in a 
frolic of exuberant vanity, openly, and at a pub- 
lic table, avowed himself the actual and sole 
writer of those volumes that have so long borne 
the title of the Waverly Novels, which he, during 
many years, has spared no arts or efforts to make 
the public believe were not his. Those who 
considered him above such an unjustifiable species 
of ee me — to 2 too well of 0 as ondon Mechanics? Magesine 
aman ofa fair and upright character, to believe . , . . . 

he could possibly a. to the meanness of | Ar. Editor, —Sir—I shall feel much obliged if 
cavalierly making a dupe of the community of | YoU willgive an early place to the following ob- 
which he was a member. It ise just remark, | *ervations on some Remarks on the Light of 
made by some one, we do not recollect whom, the Moon and Planets.” The “Remarks” of 
that there are inatances, where deception is sup- 
ported by means so bold and so plausible, that to 
have been misled only shows a generous confi- 
dence in the unsuspected rectitude of others, 
rather than to have been the dupe of a weak 
‘credulity. How do we pity this “ wisest, mean- 
est of mankind !”"—(Evening Post.]} 

By one of the London papers it will be seen 
that Sir Walter Scott has publicly claimed, as 
his own composition, the whole series of the 
Waverly Novels. The fact of this authorship we 
announced some time ag, upon the authority of 


a private letter of Sir Walter, received in this | inherent light, and not, as has hitherto been sup- 
city.—| National Gazette.] posed, by the light which it receives and reflects 
From the account of the Edinburgh theatrical | from the sun ? The phosphorescent light which 
dinner, published in this afternoon’s paper, it ap- | the moon inherits, may be sufficient to enable us 
ars that Sir Walter Scott’s authorship of the | to see nearly the surface of one hemisphere, a 
‘averly novels is reduced to a certainty. We | short time after new moon, or to see “ the old 
are glad that he hasat last given up his coquetry | moon in the new moou’s arms ;” but how does it 
on this point ; for even those, who, before, invest- | happen that this inherent. light should be so fee- 


man of the age who has afforded so much gratifi- 
cation tosociety as Sir Walter Scott,and we think 
that in etating this fact we are claiming for him 
a high measure of praise. The world never re- 
fuses the honor of greatness to the authors of its 
pains, and it will scarcely be less just to those of 
its pleasures.—(Truth Teller.) 





LIGHT aa - MOON AND PLANETS. 


inburgh Journals, and were written by professor 
Leslie. I am rather anxious that you should 
comply with my request, because the paper is of 
such a nature, that it cannot be too soon exposed 
to the general censure it merits. 

Mr. Leslie labors to prove, that the moon is of 
a phosphorescent nature ; thishas been partly 
admitted by Dr. Herschell and others, but no new 
arguments have been here advanced to strength- | 
en the hypothesis. However, suppose we admit 
it as an authenticated fact, is this sufficient of 
itself, te prove that the moon shines with its own 


resplendent at another (at the time of full moon) ? 
casional doubts, nor be insensible that the fact | Ifthe moon acted like a perfectly polished mir- 
might ultimately prove different. Hence for- | ror, the light of the sun would not be reflected, 
ward there will be no room for cavil or dubitation | and we shuuld only see the sun’s image in it. But 
on the subject. is not this supposing the moon’s surface to be 
A measure of good fortune much larger than | something different from what is generally ad- 
has fallen to the enjoyment of any other writer | mitted by philosophers; and is not the hypothesis 
has become the portion of Sir Walter. It has | dragged into the professor's second article, rather 
been the melancholy history of genius, in every | to bewilder the reader, than to elucidate the sub- 
age and country, that its powers have been un- | ject under consideration? For anght that 1 
derrated, or unrewarded, or both, during the | know, there may be substances, of which, if Mr. 
lives of its possessors ; and that the aggravations | Leslie were to make a moon, the effect produced 


me guilty.” Very probable. 


that she was beautiful, dutiful, youthful, plentiful, 
said Sir Walter, aside, “this touches me closely ; | and an arm/ ul. 


left his staud in South-street, New-York, with his horse 


seen or heard of, His horse and cart were found in 
the north part of the city on Sunday morning. 


Me. in attempting to blast a rock, received a severe 
wound in the head. 


the National Administration. 


stages, which go with equal rapidity as those with 


loads as do not affect the speed. 
is the most expensive, it is preferred by many for its 
@eat expedition. 


delight he has given to the world. There is no — of boiling turpentine, and was scalded to 
ea' ° 


ferson county, was killed on the 9th instant, by the 
falling of a tree. 
months. 


at Sackett’s Harbor, by the breaking of a rope. 


good character, was committed to jail at Plattsburg, 
a few days since, for seduction and murder. 


which measures only an eighth of an inch in length, 
handsomely finished, and with a well tempered blade. | u 


which I speak, appeared lately in one of the Ed- | and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
with Christian Shank, who struck the deceased on 
the head with a billet of wood, which caused his 
death in a few hours, 


der way for Madeira, one of her seamen fe 
foretopgallantsail yard upon the deck. 

his limbs were broken, and he was carried senseless 
to the Hospital. . 


ered to be on fire yesterday afternoon about 2 o'clock, 
and before the flames were extinguished the roof of 
the piazza, and the side of the house fronting the riv- 


ed him with the high honours of the Great | ble at ene time, (at the time of new moon) und 80 | | 
| Magician, could not resist the influence of oc- 


of disappuintment have been auzmented in ex- 
act ratio with the increased splendour of the il- 
luminations they have suught to obscure. But 
the works of Sir Walter acquired the fulness of 





might be totally different froin what it is at pres- 
ent; it might, perhaps, be so made as to reflect 
more light, perhaps less, perhaps none at all. 
That the phases of the moon correspond to its 






their fame while yet unacknowledged. They | different situations With redpect to the sun and 
were placed, at once, in the very highest rank of | earth, daily experience renders extremely obvi- 
the department of literature to which they be- | ous; and that the light which we receive from 
long; and their author was decreed to have be- | the moon, is occasioned by the action of the sun 
come entitled to divide the Supremacy of the | upon the surface of the moon, is just as evident ; 
World of Fiction (for the present age, at least) with | but how, or in what manner these things are ef- 
him who was previvusly, though in a different | fected, is not quite so clear. The following, which 
form of composition, emphatically its master. | are Mr. Leslie’s concluding remarks on tne sub- 
But the great achiever (if we may so speak) was | ject,can scarcely be said to elucidate it much. 
yet unknown. Though the freshest and green- | “ Were we to indulge imagination, we might sup- 
est laurels were prepared, no claimant preseuted | pose that the moon has been a comet, which 
himself until now ; when, throwing aside the | chanciug to come near the earth, and to cross its 
shroud in which his features were enveioped, he | path at right angles, was constrained to obey its 


takes possession of immortality as of an appoint- 
ed inheritance. Its value is enhanced because it 
has been awarded without deduction or draw- 
* | back, of any kind or from any cause. It is unani- 
mous and enthusiastic ; and, earned whiie its ob- 


time of realizing its high and proud gratifica- 
3 | tions. 

Nor have the rewards of Sir Walter been con- 
fined to distinction alone. The pecuniary re- 


ject is yet inthe prime of his years, he has ample-| But the new. satellite would soon Jose its fiery | | 
constitution, and conglomerate into a solid mass. 
In its subsequent progress, it will gradually. ag- | 


predominating attraction, and, henceforth, to cir- 
culate about our planet. Its approximation, by 
raising stupendous tides, would have occasioned 
one of those overwhelming convulsions, which 
this globe appears to have repeatedly suffered. 







sume a more eurthly appearance. But whep, it 
shall have attained, in the succession of distant 


turns of his labors, (less ethereal, perhaps, than | ages, the ultimate term of melioration, the moon 
fame, but thrice more substantial) have corres- will no longer cheer our nights, by her soft and 
ponded in value. Whatever poets may dream | silvery beains ; she will become dim and wane, 
about pastoral simplicity, and however much | «nd seem almost blotted from the blue vault of 
they may despise the cold calculations of gain, it | heaven. To our most distant posterity, this pros- 
is not to be denied that golden returns are great | pect-is indeed gloomy ; but other changes will 


stimulants to exertion, and that a quantum suff. 
of golden oil is necessary to prevent even the 
lamp of genius from expiring. 

We have spoken of Scott’s novels as works of 
fiction, and such they are in the og sense 
of the phrase ; hut we may, nevertheless, adopt 
e| in regard to them the language which Pope, in 
his. Preface, applied to Shakspeare: “ He is not 
a | so mnuch an imitator, as an instrument of nature ; 
e | and it is not so just to say,that be speaks from 
her, as that she speaks through him. His charac- 
ters ure so much nature herself that itis a sort of 
injury to call them by so distant a name as copies 
of her.” Of course, we are not to he understood 
as raising Sir Walter to an equality with him 
who never had, and probably never will have, an 
equal ; but this tribute (which, by the way,touches 
but one of a thousand, though subordinate, ex- 
cellencies of the Swan of Avon) is, we think, not 
carrying praise to an extravagant pitch. 

is| But wedid not intend to write an eseay, and 
must leave Sir Walter at present ; hoping, though 
the wish, perhaps, is more selfish than liberal, that 
he may continue, while his powers are unimpair- 
ed, to delight the world by his efforts.—[New- 
York Statesman. } 


There are no demands on politeness more com- 
mon than the affectation of ignorance and the as- 
sumption of an air of surprise. “ Buz, Buz—I 
know, it” is the speech of a boor. No well-bred 
man knows any thing which any body can desire 
a pleasure from cominynicating, or receives the 
stalest news with otner than the expression of as- 
tonishment. A remarkable example of this point 


politeness, the Modern Athens; where on Sir 


Walter Scott’s avowing himself the author of the 
Waverly Novels, at a dinner given fer the benefit 









of courtesy has just been presented in that seat of 


of the Theatrical Fund, the effect was, to use the } these five ye t spirits 

original language of the Editor of the Scotsman, ——2* = Goes oe 

a] “electrical!” A suspicion of such-a fact had | wine, cider, &c. because it was found or thought 
never entered the heads of any of the party! and | necessary to administer it, to keep the paupers alive 

consequenily at the strange revelation, some were | oF comfortable 

i n- {| struck dumb, others ronred ;—some filled their 

cil have given more satisfaction. (Much laughter.) 


arise to renovate and ernbellish the great specta- 
cle of the universe.” Now who, let me ask, ex- 
cept a great philosopher, would have ventured to 
publish such a reverie as this? From the earli- 
est records, is there any mention any where made, 
that the moon is less bright than formerly ; or 
which even intimates that she is “growing dim 
with age ?” What a fortunate idea it is though, 
to conceive that when the good lady has become 
perfectly dark, some other comet may perchance 
come in contact with her, kick her out of her or- 
bit, usurp her place, and shine with greater lus- 
tre! Iu such a case, one might be allowed to 
wonder, what place she would fly to, of what 
would become of her poor inhabitants ; one might 
perbaps conjecture, that she would again become 
a comet ; and after she had got well lighted up 
again, become dark, and soon. What a beanti- 
ful mode is this of providing « constant succession 
of new moons after the old ones have become 
useless! And may we not be allowed to extend 
this hypothegis, and to tmagine that a new sun 
may be obtained in the very same manner,should 
the present one, which is now pretty uld, chance 
to grow dull, or lose its brilliancy, or in any oth- 
er way become ugeless? This supposition would 
be a gloomy prospect indeed to our most distant 
posterity ; but if another new sun should step in, 
in proper time, just as * as the old one, where 
would the harm be of losing what had become 
useless? Sed de his satis. 








Fuuusgss of sox. A man observed to his wife, 


Peter Haviland, a carman of ctable character, 


nd cart, on Saturday evening last, on his return to | ¥ 


is dwelling in Broome-street, and has not since been 


On the 13th inst. Mr. Enoch Barber, of Westbrook, 


He is not expected to recover. 
A writer denounces the measures and principles of | a 
Particularize. 

Mr. Saunders, a Member of Congress, has retired in 
isgust. Mutual. 


It appears they have in England lines of baggage | ,; 


assengers. Theyare called Vans, and carry such 


Though this mode 
A child in Bridgeport, Conn. recently fell into a 


A son of the Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Ellisburgh, Jef-. 
He had been married but a few 
George C. Waldo was killed on board brig Madison, 


A man, an inhabitant of Chazy, who had borne a 


A Mr. Cochran, of Northfield,Vt. has made a knife, | S 


Henry Riggle was lately killed between Marietta 
He was quarrelling 


As the brig Howard at New-York was getting un- |! 


frou the 
Several of 


Mr. Langdon’s Hotel at Brooklya, L. J. was discov- | . 


er, was considerably injured. The fire was supposed 
to have been caused by the sparks from the smoke 
pipe of one ef the steam ferry boats, the wind at the 
time blowing fresh from the northwest. 


the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures in imp 


evidence of its superior virtue, without ap 
comment. , 29 


position of the Panacea cannot possibly be dise 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated te 
other person, it being original with myself. P 
this are manifest almost every day. 


seal on the cork, and my signature on the label. 
this medicine would destroy the label, as 


has been made of the bottles mt 2ame = 
them. .) biladelphia. 


From Dr. James Mease, Member of the American, 


two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, after @ 


effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim's P 


with the results of its success, particelerly im 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there 


P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Usiee 
street, and by most of the Druggiste in this and 
acighboring towns. 


useful Spring and Autumn alterative ever knowg, 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, 

or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of those mel 
diszases arising from impurity of the blood and 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rhe 
Affections, of from indiscretion of their youth, or 


hose constitutions are broken down by mer 


antimonial, or arsenical medicines, should oubmit tog 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this Meg, 
cine is such as not to interrupt either business of 

sure, and requires only the common restraints of meg 
eration in diet. 
ids, and corrects their tendencies to all those 
which originate in vitiated blood. 


It is couveyed by the Cieculating i, 


It io a cafe 
powerful substitute for mercury, and removes 


evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral 20 ey 
occasions. 


The numerous and multiplying frauds committed 
























on of this well known medicine, is alone satis 


1 deem it proper to inform the public that the ap 


The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name outhy 


lt is particularly requested that those wheen 


WM. SWAIM 


CERTIFICATES. sd 


Philosophical Society, &e. Ke. 
I cheerfally add my testimony in favor of 
waim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. | 


sual remedies had been long tried without effect, 
JAMES MEASE, M. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. ™, 
From Dr. John Y. Clark. ie 
Havibg had frequent opportunities of witne 


must casdidly say, that Ihave been much 


ot only been great destruction af the soft parte, 
Iso where caries of the bones have extended to a veq 
onsiderable extent. * 
JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D., &e. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. ; 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHA 


Nev. 10. 





Judge Stewart, of Tennessee, has decided that if 
you play for bank notes it is no gambling—but if you 
play for money and pay in bank notes it is gambling, 
and indictable. 

Copper spouts attached to several houses in Balti- 
more, have been lately stolen. 


The number of Hocs which have passed through 
Randall’s Town for the last year ending on the Ist 
March, 1827, was estimated at 40,000. s 


Presbyterian church in Germantown, and to give “a 
cali” to Miss Livermore to officiate therein as a regu- 
lar minister. 


A poor man, who was badly scalded a few days 
since, in Philadelphia, has lost his life in consequence 
of the mendicaments of a mendicant quack doctor. 


Thirty-five thousand and five Squirrels were killed 
ina squirrel hant which recently took place near 
Zanesville, Ohio, The party were out four days. 


A verdict of $150 and costs was rendered at New- 
York in the case of Mead Dortich vs. Jas. Hopson, po- 
lice magistrate, for false imprisonment, and refusing 
to take bail of the plaintiff. 5 
A duel was fought in Kentucky on the 23d ult. by 
C. M. Smith and Mr. Brauk, lawyers, in which the 
latter was killed. 
A lad named Stillman Bowker, of Sudbury, aged 
13, was killed by a kick from his father’s horse, on the 
9th inst. 
A quantity of human hair, 21 inches in length, has 
been found in the barn of Mr. Morrell, in Hartford, 
Maine.’ The root ends adhered together in a glutin- 
ous substance. It is supposed to have been taken 
from the head of some deceased female., 
An ox died lately at Poughkeepsie—the man died 
who took off the ekin, and a dozen hogs that ate of 
the flesh. 


A Society has been formed in Waleg to promote 
matrimony. Each member binds himself to be mar- 
tied within a year. 
The Exquisites have new eause to be proud—as one 
of their tribe has become a Monarch in Madagascar. 
The late news thence tells of the military prepara- 
tiuns of King Dandi. 


A person in England killed himself from provoca- 
tion or mortification at being excelled in an argu- 
ment. 
Hundreds of sheep have lately died at Sangersfield 
N. Y. of worms in the head. : 
The new Meeting-House lately erected by the 
South Ecclesiastical, was dedicated on Wednesday 
last week. 


: EPIGRAM. 

It rained a deluge, Joseph reached home late, 
The Bell long tugged; at last out popped a pate, 
* Who's that there ringjng now !? (squalls sleepy Bet,) 
**Tis I, you Jade,’ (says he,) * I'm wringing wet. 


— —— —⸗, 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
TE Spring term of the subscriber's Schoo! will 
commence on MONDAY, March 5th. Instruc- 
tion in the Fresca and Spanssm Lancvuaczs; 
Drawing and Painting; and the General English 
Branches. Hours from 8 o'clock to 1-4 before 11, ia 
the forenoon ; and from 3 to 1-2 past 5, in the after- 
noon. 
_ Those Young Ladies, who are desirous of attend- 
ing a part of the time only, for instruction in the Lan- 
gargis, or io Drawing and Painting, can uow be ac- 
commodated either in the morning or afternoon, as 
they may prefer. 
The subscriber will also instruct a class of Young 
Ladies*who attend other schools, or who caunot con- 
veniently attend at other times, on Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons. A large number of the best co- 
pies is provided for instruction in Drawing, and ad- 
ditions are constantly making. 
Those Young Ladies who are desirous of joining 
either of the classes, are invited to cal] at apy bour 
in the afternoon, and view the collection and the ac- 
commodations provided. 














Fo removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, 


ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complezics. Aeé 
remedy for SCROFULA and SAL 
merits stand unrivalled. 


cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases above 


mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beautifelly 
A plan is on foot in Philadelphia, to purchase a | so but, —* ay 


applicatien, it promotes the free and unin 











CREAM OF AMBER, 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually predue 
RHEUM, & 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the efi 


smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance is 


exercise of those functions of the skin which are see 
essary to health and the attainment and preservaliee 
of a beautiful complexion. 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have béen · 
ceived by the proprietors from various persone wht 
have used it. 

The very liberal patronage which was gives to 
CREAM OF .AMBER, as it wae Gest offered to thy 
public, has induced the Proprieters to extend t 
rangements and make every effort to have the 
prepared in the best possible manuer. It issow pa FE 
inanew and very elegant style. The 

have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole 

of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; 


| of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To 


imposition, the label of each bottle will be si r4 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st, Boom 
Jan. 19. 6m 





INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

| consequence of repeated applications, the 
scriber will open a School for the instr 

Boys who attend other schools, on MONDAY, Math 

x . 

Hours from 11 to 1 o'clock; those who cess 

attend at the earlier hour will be received at # 

o'clock. 

i The —— of staan, will embrace the French af 

Spanish Languages, Drawing and Pacnting, 

ing, Drawing and ing Maps and —— 

ing, Writing, Ariihmetie, English Grammar, 

Phy, Astronomy, with the use of the Maps end 

and in general, such branches as are not included 

the studies which they may pursue in the ste 

schools which they attend. 

No scholar will be required to attend tool 

studies embraced in the regolar course, but . 

will designate what branches they choose. 

A clase will be tormed for speaking wn French ed 
Spanish, at hours which will not interfere with 
regular hours of the Intermediate School, for sect 
may wish to attend to this practical and 
branch of study. An extensive compilation of 
tacts for this purpose has been made, and is 
tfor the use of scholars, without any additional 
either for the instruction, or for the use of beal 
The accommodations are ample and conveniest 
the number of scholars intended to be received, 8 
asthey must necessarily be limited, those first & 
plying will be entered in the order of thelr appli 
ti 














100. 

Those lads who cannot conveniently attend 
noon School, will be received for —— io Fre 
and Spanish, ee heretofore, after their other sched! 


The Evesing School for the instraction of 
men in t rench and ich 
and Pointing. he. 
Private lessons given ac usual, 


Applications may be made at the roome in Frat 
lin-street. F. 8. DURIVAGS, 
March 2. eptM1 


——S 








BOSTON. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY , a8 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


Sie ie. 


Ed 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « yess, peyable ia 
seribers mot peyiag in advance, or withholding peyment, 

are presented, will be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLA 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinced but by ordat @ 
the subscriber or st the decision of the proprietor. Subscribes 4 


advances, 


te. 





Your’s respectfully, J. W. QyPrivate Lessons in any of the branches, given eaten pei hte SE nc sie 
3 Ladies at any hours not devoted to the —— ——— 
VARIETIES. spose es nite haga New-York, R. P. Busm, No. 20, Wafi-stsest 
{From, sed in imitation of, the Palledium } March 2. eptMay! Philadelpbie, Witttam Bapoen,George-set 
. It is stated, “that during the five last years 65,000 ‘ er ray gr —* 2 
aupers were admitted into the Philadelphia Al os ° » ate i. CUeaepces W. Bassitr. 
house, being an average of 13,000 a 25 "During Instruction in Ralian and Spanish. Portsmouth, Caszps & Sranmaws. 


gallons, which cost about $9000, were used, besides 


M R. SEGA’S Spanish Class will begin MONDAY, 
a —2* inst. _ 6 to 8 in the forenoon. He con- 
ues his private lemons in both Languages, as usual. 
Translations from and to the Spanish and French Lan- 
guages will be attended to, and speedily despatched. 
Inquire a¢ the Daily Advertiser Office, og at Mr 





: ; A wan was lately nearly killed at Philadelphia by 
glasses ;—others empiied them ;—somne jumped | a bogsbead of molasses rolling over hin. 


Portland, Me. Baanzr Perens. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Boarey, Postwaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, Farpgsicsx Perris. 
Newburyport, Mass. M. Lonp, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Casares Onion, Postmast- 





SEG A’S Room. Ne. 228. Washington-streef. 
Margh 33. Sp 


Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rosixsos, No & 
Westminster Row. 
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